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NOTES 


Eacu day brings some new tale of the fate of the Emperor 
of China; but the fate of six of his ‘‘ evil counsellors,” as 
the Dowager-Empress calls them, is not uncertain: they 
have been ‘‘ put to death.” But though the Dowager- 
Empress objects to the Emperor’s scheme of reform, she 
herself is now following thus far in his footsteps that she 
recognises the force of public opinion. Accordingly, on 
her instructions the Chinese Legation in London published 
on Thursday, through Reuter’s Agency, an official assur- 
ance to the world at large that all is well at Pekin; that 
“the greatest harmony prevails between the Emperor and 
the Dowager-Empress ”—you cannot very well quarrel 
with a dead man; and that “since his dismissal from the 
Tsung-li-Yamen, Li Hung Chang has abstained from 
taking part in public affairs.” The manifesto must not 
be read as a statement of fact, but rather as a quaint way 
of announcing that for the future the Dowager-Empress 
will rule with some regard to the requirements and sus- 
ceptibilities of Europe. 


But the requirements and susceptibilities of Europe are 
So conflicting that, with all the wish in the world to oblige, 
Her Majesty may well feel puzzled how to do it. St. 
Petersburg, for instance, is all for ‘‘ spheres of influence ” ; 
London demands the ‘open door.” Lord Salisbury has 
set his heart on the unrestricted navigation of the inland 
Waters of China ; Count Mouravieff would have in prefer- 
ence a system of railways under Russian control. And so 
on through all the long catalogue of things that Europe is 


pressing China to door to give. Clearly, then, until Europe 
has come to terms with herself there is small prospect of 
her coming to terms with China. But to come to terms 
with herself it needs only that Lord Salisbury should first 
make up his mind as to what he would have—should make 
up his mind also to get it. 


YET it must be confessed that just the thing about which 
Europe is unanimous China was disinclined to concede. 
The Ambassadors, so says the Zzmes Correspondent, had 
requested to have a special train placed at their disposal 
for the conveyance from Tien-tsin to Pekin of the escorts 
required to guard the Legations, but the Tsung-li-Yamen 
was indisposed to provide one. This may be because 
the Chinese Government, having certified to the world, in 
the statement communicated to Reuter’s Agency on 
Thursday, that ‘‘ perfect tranquillity prevails in Pekin,” was 
naturally unwilling to eat its own words, as it would do 
in assisting to bring up a special guard for the Foreign 
Legations. But because the Powers were resolved and 
united the special train is now forthcoming ; which things 
are an allegory. 


Tue Concert of Europe has disappointed the Sultan. 
His experience of it extends over nearly three years, and 
he may be pardoned if he fancied he knew it inside and 
out. But now, contrary to all reasonable expectation, it 
has agreed upon a line of action, and has actually sent him 
an ultimatum requiring him to evacuate Crete within one 
month, and to send in his reply within one week. What 
is to happen if he refuses has not yet been agreed upon, 
an omission that robs the ultimatum of a good deal of its 
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cogency. Russia is repcried to have proposed: forcible 
ejection, to which France agrees, provided Great Britain 
and Italy will co-operate. There can be little doubt that 
Great Britain and Italy will co-operate, and equally little 
doubt that, in the event of the four Powers agreeing to 
eject him, the Sultan will anticipate the process and 
evacuate in accordance with the ultimatum... But will they 
agree? It is the fault of the Concert that one cannot 
conceive of it doing anything—except nothing. It is one 
thing to present an ultimatum, but quite another thing to 
follow it up with consequences. 


Tue French Foreign Minister and the British Ambas- 
sador are reported to be in close and frequent communica- 
tion over the Fashcda incident. It is a little difficult to 
understand what there is to negotiate about ; but, if their 
a'm be to devise a graceful retreat from the utterly in- 
defensible position France has taken up in the Nile Valley, 
no one will begrudge the delay which M. Delcassé is 
creating. In view of the public and repeated declarations 
of our own Government, apart altogether from our claims 
arising out of moral and material considerations, Lord 
Salisbury has no choice but to make the evacuation of 
Fashoda a condition precedent to the discussion of any 
question the French Government may desire to raise 
touching the Nile Valley. 


It lends, by the way, an air of the ridiculous to the 
arrogant temper of the French Press to reflect that it is 
entirely due to the timely advent of Sir Herbert Kitchener 
that Major Marchand is still in existence to negotiate 
about. It is as certain as can be that had the Sirdar not 
captured the Khalifa’s second gunboat, she would have 
captured Major Marchand or killed him. This is a kind 
of ‘‘ effective occupation” only one degree less ridiculous 
than M. de Brazza’s, who annexed the French Congo by 
persuading the natives to use pocket-handkerchiefs im- 
printed with the tricolour. 


THERE is at last a prospect that Justice may return to 
France, and with her the safeguards of civil liberty. M. 
Manau, the Public Prosecutor, by direction of the Cabinet, 
has formally applied to the Court of Cassation for the 
revision of the Dreyfus trial. M. Manau’s report turns 
wholly on certain legal defects which, in his view, in- 
validate the trial and, therefore, the sentence. The re- 
opening of the case, therefore, in no way prejudges the 
question of Dreyfus’s guilt or innocence ; it simply affirms 
that the one or the other has yet to be established. The 
great gain for France is that the supremacy of the Law and 
the inviolability of the Judiciary are in a fair way to be 
re established against the political exigencies of Ministries 
and the over-exaltation of the status of the Army. We 
may now hope to hear that in the case of Colonel Picquart, 
too, the Civil Courts have re-asserted themselves, and that 
that officer has been rescued from the unscrupulous men 
who just now constitute the Heads of the Army. 


Tue thoughts of the political world of England are 
anxiously turned to Pekin, Crete, Fashoda, Capetown— 
anywhere but at home. Sir William Harcourt, nursing 
his fireless fireside at Malwood, knows no such foreign 
intrusions. His one abiding interest is the Ritual contro- 
versy, and the one daily question for him is whether 
‘“‘High Celebration” is to take its place in the 





Established Church of England. Thus he covers two 
columns of the Zimes of Thursday—be it added, in a most 
masterly way. But Liberalism cannot live on ritualistic 
controversies, however ably conducted. It needs all-round 
statesmanship at the helm, andit does not get it. ‘There 
is,” says the Westminster Gasette plaintively, ‘‘a general 
feeling amongst Liberals that the party is ina ‘ go-as. 
you-please’ condition, and that there is need for both light 
and leading.” There certainly never was a time when the 
foreign policy of the nation called more loudly for just that 
independent and patriotic examination which public opinion 
has a right to expect from the leader of the Opposition, 
How much longer will the Liberal party tolerate this head- 
less condition? The loss of its efficiency as part of the 
political machine is a grave national loss. 


Tue story of Mr. Savage Landor’s ill-fated attempt to 
penetrate to Lhassa in the spring of last year, and of the 
tortures he endured at the hands of the officials of the 
Thibetan Government, may now be read in his just pub- 
lished book, ‘In the Forbidden Land.” But it may also 
be read in a report drawn up at the order of the Govern. 
ment of India by Mr. Larkin, a magistrate on the Thibetan 
border. This report bears the date of October 15, 1897, 
but has only this week been made public. Why? Why 
was it kept hidden a whole year? And has the Govern- 
ment exacted reparation for cruel injury done to a British 
subject lawfully travelling—done, too, by the very officials 
who should have seen to his safety? And if not, why 
not ? Parliament is not sitting, and these questions cannot 
now be pressed home. But pressed home they should be, 
at however late a date, because the occasions for such 
questions have latterly become more frequent than consists 
with that proper pride which a Briton should be able to 
feel in the length of his Government’s arm. 


THACKERAY and his ‘‘ English Humourists” were cer- 
tainly not the last of the great satirists. The staff of the 
New York Evening Post boasts a member who would have 
shaped well in their company. The Pos¢has all along been 
the declared foe of American Imperialism. This is its 
latest method of attack:—‘‘ We may as well also say 
frankly that we have never thought this free republic of 
ours had a complete outfit until it had a full line of 
‘subjects,’ or, in other words, a conquered popula- 
tion that could be punished by Commissioners for 
‘sass,’ and governed in the way we thought best for 
them. We are letting the ‘gas,’ thank God, out of 
the Declaration of Independence and out of the Consti- 
tution, and not a bit too soon. The way the gas 
about ‘human rights’ and ‘human equality’ has been 
kept in these instruments until now has sickened many a 
rich Senator. Such hindrances to commercial develop- 
ment were only permitted to exist so long owing to an 
excess of shame among many of our people... . We 
have for one hundred years been trying to do without 
conquering anybody, or ruling anybody against his will, 
but we now see it will not do; that our people do not like 
it; that we have gone too far. Besides, our ‘ Destiny’ 
forbids it. Destiny has bzen seen by all our chief news 
papers, and some clergymen ; and he makes no secret of 
the fact that it has been determined in the Courts of 
Heaven, after full discussion, that the American people is 
so good and pious that it has been decreed that whatever 
it chooses to do is to’be taken as right, both de facto and 
de jure.” 
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Tue best hope of Ireland depends upon herself for its 
fulfilment. This is to our mind the most valuable lesson 
of the past ten years of Anglo-Irish relations ; and it is 
encouraging to hear Mr. T. M. Healy telling his own 
Nationalist friends at Belfast as much on Tuesday last. 
“Never,” he said, ‘‘ did the cause of Ireland stand higher 
than it did that day. What had they seen? The Church 
disestablished, the Land Act passed, the Ballot Act pro- 
claimed, above all the Franchise Act, the Act for the 
iberation of their own people, which gave Ulster for the 
first time an articulate voice in the British Parliament. 
And now, having disestablished the Church, they had dis- 
established the other limb of ascendency, the grand jury, 
and they handed over at one blow the entire system of the 
local government of their own country into the hands of 
thecommon people. They should use the accents of hope, 
not of despair, and in doing so there was no need what- 
ever for them to use the language of brutal triumph.” 
From which we would deduce this proposition—thus much 
has legislation done for the regeneration of Ireland ; what 
will Ireland now do for herself ? 


Tuat Ireland is doing something for herself and doing 
it well let the last reports of the societies connected with 
the farmers’ co-operative movement bear witness. They 
are published in the Zrzsh Homestead, and most encourag- 
ing reading they are—most helpful, too, as an indication 
of what might be done for the betterment of English 
agriculture were the English Board of Agriculture and 
English Chambers of Agriculture only alive to their oppor- 
tunities. Take one detail of the work in illustration—the 
purchase of fertilisers. The reports show that farmers in 
Ireland, like many farmers in England, have, in ignorance 
of the composition and intrinsic value of chemical manures, 
accepted whatever price dealers have chosen to ask as 
representing value. Enlightened co-operation has changed 
all this in Ireland, and we read from the reports not only 
how farmers now get, on the best expert advice, the kind 
of fertilisers their land really needs, but how the reduced 
ptice secured by co-operation places these fertilisers within 
the reach of tens of thousands more occupiers of land and 
saves thousands of pounds to those in the habit of purchasing. 
This is one illustration of the excellent work which co- 
operation is doing for the Irish farmer ; but it is a telling 
illustration of what a progressive Minister of Agriculture 
might do, following Colonial methods, to put new life into 
farming in many parts of England and Scotland. 


Tr seems probable, upon a careful study of recent 
tpiscopal manifestoes, that the Bishops, or the majority of 
them, have come to an agreement as to the method of 
dealing with the Ritual question. Our forecast is that 
their lordships do not propose to interfere with the ‘Six 
Points” —vestments, lights, wafer bread, the mixed cup, 
the eastward position, incense—except as regards the 
ceremonial use of the last-mentioned ; but that they do 
intend to restrain within legal limits more pronounced 
‘xtravagances, such as reservation of the Sacrament, 
reverence to images, services of a foreign type, and 
80 forth, To the great body of Churchmen this should 
appeal as a sensible and reasonable line of policy, satisfy- 
ng to all except the irreconcilables of either wing. 


Tae Bradford Church Congress has been a decided 
eee. Perhaps its more important points were (1) the 
‘omplete collapse of Mr. Kensit, whose following, it is 
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now clear, includes comparatively few aggrieved Protestant 
Churchmen ; (2) The Archbishop of Canterbury’s reply to 
the paper of Dr. Jessopp, in which the apostolic origin of 
the episcopate was questioned and made the subject of:a 
very noteworthy deliverance; and (3)—most important 
incident of all probably—Lord Halifax’s brave and timely 
proposal of ‘‘a Round-table conference” on the Ritual 
question. The head of the E.C.U. is understood to 
maintain that the differences between the parties are much 
less important than is supposed. The suggestion was 
received with marked enthusiasm, and may bear good 
fruit. The Congress of 1899 takes a new departure by 
meeting in London. Croydon, we believe, is the nearest 
place previously visited. a. 


Tue Prohibition plébiscite in Canada must, it is said 
in temperance circles, greatly alarm ‘‘the trade”—that is 
to say, the publicans—in this country. It would be an 
incalculable blessing if it led them to put their houses in 
order, or led the Legislature to do that most necessary 
work for them. In the Fortnightly Review Mr. E. F. 
Daly writes of the habitual drunkard as ‘‘a forgotten 
aspect of the drink question.” He—or it may be she— 
appropriates the earnings of the family and pawns the 
shoes from his children’s feet in order to obtain drink, 
and can do so with impunity so far as the law is 
concerned. Before a magistrate can now give protection 
there must be desertion or a judicial separation, and, 
in the way of legislative reform, Mr. Daly suggests 
that a wife, on proof that her husband is habitually in- 
temperate, should receive a protection order, safeguarding 
her earnings or separate property, wearing apparel, earn- 
ings and other belongings of the children, the tools and 
materials entrusted to her, and the necessaries of the home, 
under penalty of fine or imprisonment. These remedies 
would apply also to an intemperate wife. A good sug- 
gestion. But what of the publican who by serving drink 
to an habitually drunken person makes that person a peril 
to his family and to society? The State makes the pub- 
lican a privileged person, and he should be penalised; as 
under the Colonial method, for loss due to his careless 
exercise of his privileges. 


For ‘a nation of shopkeepers ” we did pretty well on 
Thursday, when our victorious Guardsmen came march- 
ing home. Our brave fellows certainly had no cause to 
complain of a chilly reception ; indeed, the London crowds 
through which they passed gave them a welcome which 
for warmth must have rivalled the notorious temperature 
of the Sudan itself. The ‘‘ blarsted English drizzle” was 
in the air, and the day was grey and autumnal as the big 
men marched through the thousands who had turned out 
to line the road from Waterloo Station to the Wellington 
Barracks. Soldiers, civilians, even the men at work on 
the station roof, joined in’ one mighty outburst of 
enthusiasm ; and when the Guards came out into the open 
the police were overpowered and the crowd came to close 
quarters with the soldiers, carried their rifles for them, 
examined their trophies, and eyed their weather-worn 
uniforms and strange helmets. The ladies, we need 
hardly add, assisted prominently in the good work. The 
recruiting sergeants round about Charing Cross had an 
uncommonly brisk day on Thursday last. 


ENCOURAGED by the suceess of the army doctors and 
the movement in the United States Navy to secure better 
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pay and prospects for naval engineers, the engineer 
officers of our own navy have commenced an energetic 
campaign. Their present position is an anomaly. They 
have poor pay, no military title to command social respect, 
and on board ship no authority over the men in the 
engine-room. Their disabilities are detrimental to the 
best interests of the service, and there are reforms that 
could be introduced without jeopardising the jealously 
guarded prerogatives of the purely military officers. At 
present the highest ambition of an engineer officer is to 
become ‘‘a chief inspector of machinery.” To the non- 
service man the title means nothing and never will; he 
writes down such an officer as the equal of a sanitary 
inspector cr an inspector of slaughter-houses. Naval 
engineers kick at this and a dozen other disabilities—and 
no wonder, since they control all the wonderful mechanism 
of our modern warships more literally than the captains 
themselves. 


THERE is one satisfaction in the foreign situation, 
viewed from a naval standpoint. Whenever a change is 
made in the composition of the British squadrons, it is a 
change for the better. This week a miniature fleet has 
left England, consisting of the cruisers Dido and Jszs, the 
gunboat Sa/amander, and the torpedo-boat destroyers 
Griffon and Earnest. These ships are bound for the 
Mediterranean. The two cruisers have just hoisted the 
pennant for the first time, and are excellent specimens of 
swift, well-armed modern cruisers. Their displacement is 
5,600 tons, and they replace the As/r@a and Forte, which 
are of only 4,360 tons, and are about two knots slower. 
The Salamander takes the place of the Scout. These 
exchanges, and the despatch of the two ‘‘ destroyers,” are 
a clear gain, for the Mediterranean Squadron is the 
squadron from which others are recruited in case of 
emergency. 


THREE months’ experience of the Workmen’s Com- 
peasation Act amply justifies those who predicted that a 
reat obstacle to the satisfactory working of the Act 
Sout be the clause allowing workmen to receive the 
benefits of the Act after failing in an action under the pre- 
existing law. In the large number of cases where the 
workman clearly has no claim beyond the half wages 
under the new Act, a claim is put forward under the old 
law, and the employer has either to pay a sum in excess 
of the half wages or face the expense of contesting an 
action for damages. The provision permitting a judge in 
such a case to deduct a successful employer's costs from 
the weekly payments is nearly useless, even if exercised, 
as the costs far exceed the total amount of half wages in 
the very usual case of a three or four months’ incapacity. 
Pasliament should rectify this, and the workman who 
chooses to ignore the new Act and sue for damages 
should be made to abide finally by the result of his action. 
So few cases have as yet been contested that the innumer- 
able difficulties contained in the Act—such as the necessity 
for Letters of Administration in death cases, the different 
employments to which the Act applies, the possibility of 
settling claims otherwise than by weekly payments, and 
macy others—are still unsolved. It is, however, certain 
that these will in the near future form a profitable field 
for both branches of the legal profession. 


Proressor Vircnow's appreciation of the splendid 
work of English scientific men is very cheering to us 
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nowadays, when we are becoming accustomed to think 
that science, like all other things, is chiefly made jp 
Germany. In his lecture at St. Martin’s Town Hall last 
Monday, he pointed out how Huxley’s work had changed 
or modified scientific thought, not only in this country, 
but all the world over. He showed again that what 
Huxley was to biology so is Lord Lister to surgery— 
a pioneer of new methods and new views which had com- 
pletely revolutionised his art. He also gave high praise 
to Jenner, whose treatment by vaccination for immunisa- 
tion from small-pox he described as a ‘‘noble discovery 
which had stood its trial successfully, except in the 
popular fancy, as Jenner himself had hoped.” This is the 
simple and direct statement of the greatest pathologist of 
the age, and yet we have a “‘ conscience clause.” Perhaps 
it was a “‘conscientious”’ objector who greeted the Pro- 
fessor at the Virchow dinner on Thursday night with the 
telegraphic admonition: ‘‘Get thee hence, vile vivisector!” 


DRAMATIS PERSONZ: 


THE KAISER 


Wuen Daniel O'Connell apostrophised a fishwife as a 
parallelogram, he sought to confound her ; but I express 
my admiration when I say that the 
German Emperor is a living parallelogram 
of forces. In his august personality I find 
the resultant of ancient ideas and modern methods, Old 
days were days of action ; this is an age of words, and a 
great policy is now only acceptable when set forth with 
the arts of the pill-man. To be heard at all, we must 
scream ; and it is by his recognition of this verity that the 
Kaiser’s influence has been made paramount. All his 
dreams are of the golden past. But while he dreams, he 
acts ; and every act reflects the glamour of his dreams. 
Strong men of old have wrapped themselves in 
mystery ; but he has felt himself strong enough to face the 
fierce light in all its torrid, horrid glare. There is no 
public man we know so well, right into the innermost 
recesses of his home. We see him, on an open stage, 
drilling his children, correcting them if need be ; conning 
the menus of his Imperial Hausfrau; reading, if not 
writing, the latest literature; composing cartoons of 
operas. And we realise that, if he hides nothing from us, 
it is because he has nothing to hide. His very weak- 
nesses are engaging, so human are they. Superficial 
observers pronounce him theatrical, but a closer scrutiny 
reveals nothing short of a splendid simplicity, an utter 
absence of that supreme vulgarity known as false shame. 
Critics at a loss for more intelligent criticism seek to 
discredit him on the score of years, and even Mr. Gladstone 
once denounced him as ‘‘a youthful despot.” But if a 
man may not claim to have reached discretion in his fortieth 
year, what period of life shall be safe from censure? We 
may not cease to be ridiculed as boys before it is time for 
us to be mocked for our old age. Were heso very young, 
his accomplishments would be but the greater credit, as 
they were to Pitt and Frederick and the author of “ Vivian 
Grey.” In one sense, of course, he is still very young, and 
will probably for ever remain so. He has all the energy, 


A Splendid 
Limplicity 


all the enthusiasm, and more than all the generosity of 


youth ; but he leavens them with the firmness and courage 
of maturity, the dignity, wisdom, and experience of a 
senator. One shortcoming alone remains, and shall not re- 
main forlong. Like nearly every other hero in the world’s 
history, he has permitted himself the beaten track of @ 
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model ; a remnant of diffidence has checked him in carving 
a virgin high-road. He seems to aspire only to be 
another Frederick the Great, and fails to realise that a 
greater than Frederick is here. Like Frederick, he has a 
Latin soul in a Teutonic body. He is Teuton in his pluck, 
in his energy, in his perseverance ; while his poetic senti- 
ment, his feminine delicacy, his fanciful genius are a Latin 
aspiration. The mailed hand may be Brandenburger ; the 
velvet glove was made in France. But Frederick re- 
mained a brilliant mummer, while William combines 
brilliancy with grit—not merely the grit of that stern old 
drill-sergeant, his grandfather, but the grit which is 
rendered irresistible by the impulse of imagination. 
Frederick gambled for kingdoms and often stared disaster 
in the face; William looks before he leaps, and leaps 
only to reach the other side. 


Is he the enemy of England? Some ask that question 
still despite the half-guessed-at Anglo-German” compact. 
The Kruger telegram would not alone 
convince me, for it meant nothing more 
than it said. It may have been ill-timed, 
but it was not unfriendly, and no one was more surprised 
by its reception among us than the Kaiser himself. No 
doubt commercial rivalries exist between the two countries, 
but even tradesmen in the same line of business may remain 
friends ; and, though Germany runs England close as a 
nation of shopkeepers, her Emperor has anything but the 
heart of a bagman. Despite an intelligible irritation at the 
intrigues around his father’s, which is to say his mother’s, 
title, he never forgets the ties of ancestry which bind him 
tous. The legend that, when his nose bled at a review, 
he exclaimed gaily, that he was but ridding himself of his 
last drops of English blood, is not even well invented. 

Were he our enemy, he should still command our 
admiration. Courage, patriotism, high ideals, infinite 
assiduity, versatility, and imagination: these are not so 
hackneyed that we may pass them by. His virtues are 
feverish, maybe, but none the less thorough for that. 
Nor has his zeal outrun his consistency. And what a 
blinding contrast with ordinary modern monarchs, whose 
sole ambition it is to save their skins and privy purses, 
at the cost of whatever concession to disorder, dis- 
grace, and democracy! Is there even a Republican 
so shameless that he can say the Kaiser does not 
earn his wage? The very Sultan toils not more in- 
defatigably. Francis Joseph has not a keener sense of 
duty. Perhaps the most characteristic anecdote concerns 
the marriage of William. At six on the morning of his 
wedding-day he was at Potsdam awarding a ribbon to a 
Sergeant-major. To his subalterns, who wondered, he 
quoth : ‘Gentlemen, I do but my duty.” Whereat the 
Sergeant-major shall have said : ‘‘ When I was married, at 
least I had my eight days’ leave.” Better than any other, 
the Kaiser understands that, to be well done, a thing must 
be self-done. It is not enough for him to be his own 
Premier ; he is also his own Mayor of the Palace, his own 
Home Secretary, the head of his own police, and his own 
Commander-in-Chief. Only so could men stomach his 
revival of divine right, or listen without derision to such 
Phrases as Suprema lex Regis voluntas, or ‘our ancient 
Ally of Rossbach and Dennewitz.” 


Our New-found 
Ally 


It is, perhaps, as his own Commander-in-Chief, as War 
Lord of the German Name, that he best justifies himself 
and the international interest he commands. To revive 
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bygone traditions of kingship, it was needful to take the 
king’s traditional place. How he may comport himself 
there yet remains to be proved. If mili- 
As War Lord tary genius were merely a question of in- 
finite pains, or if intrepidity were still the 
general's first quality, there were no need to look further. 
As it is, we may rely somewhat upon his impatience of 
defeat, manifested even in the evolutions of manceuvres, 
and'we may build confidence upon the statesmanship and 
moderation which are such surprising concomitants of his 
character. At the least, knowing his own mind, he will 
set out with an advantage over the divided counsels of a 
Republican army, and, should he persist in his craving to 
revisit coy Paris, he may live to do so—like his favourite 
grandfather—at the head of his legions. Better still, he 
may be wiser than Louis Buonaparte in proving Empire 
and Peace to be one, and we may mark him confine his 
victories to social, moral, and industrial fields. 

In any case, his destinies and those of Germany are 
indissoluble, and, whatever betide, we may rest assured 
that he will leave her nobler than he found her. Did the 
worst come to pass, and he succumb to the yellow peril, 
or the red peril, or the Tricolour peril, yet might she ever 
look back upon his reign as a liberal—which is to say a 
conservative—education ; and were he overtaken, now in 
his prime, by the menaces of an insidious disease, he may 
be consoled by the reflection that he had never failed in 
his trust nor been for an instant untrue to his lofty 
ideals. The hour shall, inshallah! make long tarrying. 


DISSENT AND THE ESTABLISHMENT 
By A NONCONFORMIST 


Mr. CarveLtt WILLIAMS has begun what he calls “a 
new campaign,” before which, he believes, the Church 
which is by-law established is to crumble into dust. Now 
I, like Mr. Carvell Williams, am a Nonconformist, and I 
wish to reason with him and show him that there is some; 
thing far more worth fighting for than Disestablishment in 
the present critical position of the affairs of this Established 
Church. 

In the first place, it is worth inquiring how, in the face 
of such a declaration as that of the Disestablishment 
leader, the great body of Nonconformists stand towards the 
Establishment. One may be a sincere friend of the Church 
of England—I am—without being sacramentally a member. 
Of those who worship outside her Communion, a majority, 
a vast majority in my opinion, would be puzzled if chal- 
lenged to furnish a reason—a felt reason—for their Dissent. 
They were born so, or they were married so, or, enjoying 
sermons, they prefer a service in which the sermon is 
given chief place, or, being Radical in politics, they feet 
more at home in the breezier atmosphere of Dissent. Few 
are now Baptist or Congregationalist or Methodist, for the 
reasons which brought these denominations into exis- 
tence. And in any case the ancient hostility of Dissent 
to the Established Church is now but the cinder of a 
historic conflagration. Survivors of the old brigade— 
stalwart souls rejoicing in battlke—who in the far- 
back ’forties founded the Nonconformist newspaper and 
the Liberation Society, are still to be heard in Press 
and Pulpit endeavouring to persuade a new world “that 
a national establishment is essentially vicious in its con- 
stitution, philosophically, politically, and religiously,” 
and that the Church of England is, as Mr. Mialk 
was wont to phrase it, ‘‘a life-destroying upas.” But 
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Deans no longer advise the clergy to study Greek for the 
purpose of hastening their preferment and of reading the 
words of Christ in the original, and the Nonconformist 
minister has no longer—with exceptions here and there, 
which go to prove the rule—to endure the insolence of 
office of his Established brother. Within the last half- 
century the Church of England has come to life—very 
much to life—and she stands to-day, as the Duke of 
Argyll, himself ‘‘an outsider but a friend,” has said, ‘‘ one 
of the most powerful organisations existing in the world 
for the spread and establishment of Christian belief.” 
Tempering their Nonconformity with ‘‘the large round- 
about common sense of Englishmen,” Nonconformists, in 
view of this benign change, have for the most part quietly 
dropped their quarrel! with her, and, in so far as it depends 
upon them, Disestablishment may be counted among the 
‘“lost causes.” 

And this better spirit has yet another ground. We 
know more than we did about the history of our national 
institutions, more about the ideas which underlie them, 
and about the purposes which called them into being ; and, 
sharing this more intimate knowledge, this sense of kinship 
with the past, Nonconformists have learnt to see in the 
Church of England as by law established a historic bulwark 
against what seems to us the vice of the Papal Church. 
The vice of the Papal Church in the eyes of most of us lies 
neither in its ceremonial nor its theology, but in the fact 
that it marks off certain men as keepers of the conscience 
of the rest—a usurpation that engenders domestic and civic 
nuisances which, however it may be with the Latin races, 
our breed of men will never tolerate. Now, the Esta- 
blished Church—organisation, doctrine, and ceremonial 
alike—exists, not under ecclesiastical sanction, but under 
national sanction-——the sanction of Crown and Parliament— 
and thus in its very origin secures in its government that 
co-equality of clergy and laity which the Papal Church in- 
fringes. The clergy of the Established Church may resent 
this equality, may desire the aggrandisement of their office 
—it is in human nature to do so; they may seek to elabo- 
rate its ceremonial and to revise its creeds and rites in the 
light of their own preferences ; but so long as the Church 
of England continues to be the National Church, the 
Established Church, no iota of organic change can be 
made without the sanction of the laity, expressed through 
Crown and Parliament. Lacking that sanction, the prac- 
tices which have worried Mr. Kensit from bookselling to 
brawling count for no more than private whims, passing 
fashions, betokening, not the coming triumph of the Pope 
of Rome, but the depth of unwisdom to which well-mean- 
ing men may fall. 

But while Crown and Parliament are as sure a bulwark 
as ever against the organic adoption of what I have 
described as the vice of the Papal Church, Parliament has 
ceased to be available for the purposes of corporate 
discipline. The clergy are naturally liable to be led astray, 
are some of them just now led very much astray, by what 
the Duke of Argyll aptly styles the ‘‘ most wandering and 
incoherent of all our faculties, the religious imagination,” 
and with the best intentions in the world will often pay as 
little heed to statute law and ordination vows as an 
Irishman to a losing contract. Who is to keep them 
within bounds? The police-court will suffice for Mr. 
Kensit enragé, but ‘disloyalty to the Prayer-book” 
is an offence which requires another tribunal. Will the 
Bishops do their office, or must the prerogative of the 
Crown be invoked to create an authority to exercise the 
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disciplinary powers which for the moment they seem dis. 
posed to abdicate? The machinery exists, and the one 
valid excuse the Bishops can plead for not putting it in 
motion is that they themselves must bear the cost of un. 
successful litigation. This iniquity Parliament may and 
should relieve them of. But is there not reason to fear 
that what stays the Bishops more than this considera. 
tion is the craving which they share with the culprit 
clergy to aggrandise their office, and to exclude the 
laity from all share in the government of the 
Church? A High Church Bishop who, in the event of 
one of his clergy refusing obedience, should put into 
operation the machinery of the civil law, would, eo ipso, 
derogate, in his own view, from his office. Yet, so long 
as the Church of England continues to be the Established 
Church, he has no choice but either to admit in this way 
the co-equality of the laity in its government, or to make 
himself party to the present unseemly disorder by declining 
to exercise his authority for its repression. Diséstablish. 
ment might relieve him of his quandary, and some of the 
Bishops, and not a few High Churchmen too, are said to 
be looking that way. But Disestablishment would in. 
evitably bring about the disruption of the Church of 
England into at least three fragments, and her destruction 
as the sole existing embodiment of the principle of organic 
comprehension—a disaster which Nonconformists in thou- 
sands (myself among them)—would, I believe, deeply 
deplore. 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


THE EMPEROR’S POSITION—CALM BEFORE 
STORM—TROUBLE IN JAPAN—OUR WORK 
AT WEI-HAI-WEI 


(From our own Correspondent) 


Sbangbal, August 29. 


THE poor young Emperor seems to be awaking from the con- 
servative lethargy which has been a heirloom to himself as well 
as his predecessors. In a recent Edict he declares that China 
must turn over a new leaf and keep pace with the times. He 
eulogises the Governor of Hunan for endeavouring to introduce 
Western reform into that anti-foreign province, and denounces 
those Mandarins who criticised such innovations. Had he but 
good, honest men around him, it is possible that poor old broken 
China might be patched up ; but with such arch-traitors as “Li 
Hung Changmakoff” and “Chang Yin Huanoff” in the Bureau 
for Foreign Affairs, it seems hard to find a way out of the diff. 
culties which now beset this ancient Empire. 

There is little to relate since last mail, as absolutely no news 
has reached us from the capital, where it is said the situation 1s 
critical in the extreme. The personal relations between two of the 
Foreign Ministers have not been harmonious. Now comes 4 
period of unusual quietness. Can it be the calm before the storm! 
The great point still at issue is the question of the extension of 
the Shan-hai-Kwan Railway to New Ch’wang vd Kinchow by theaid 
of British capital, and by engineers other than of Russian nationality. 
The reason that Admiral Seymour has concentrated his fleets at 
Chefoo and Wei-hai-Wei is, it is said, because the Russians 
contemplated a swoop down upon New Ch’wang. It is rumoured 
that there are at least 25,000 Muscovite soldiers encamped to the 
immediate rear of the Treaty port, and it seems hard to realise 
how, under the existing British rule or misrule, New Ch’wang and 
North China generally can be rescued from the autocratic sway 
of the Tsar. Foreign Powers have seen our magnificent China 
Squadron assemble at Chefoo before, and disperse at a nod from 
the effete rulers of the Greatest Empire the world has ever seems 
having achieved no substantial end, but having gained the un- 
enviable notoriety of being but for show. The Chinese are deeply 
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interested in watching this game between Great Britain and 
Russia, and the better educated classes seem at a loss to under- 
stand the attitude taken up by this country. 

A sanguine Mandarin in the Kwangsi province recently tele- 
graphed to his Imperial master at Pekin that he had squashed the 
Southern Rebellion, now being prosecuted vigorously by the 
Young China Society ; but he was a ///¢le “ previous” (as they 
say in Ireland). The rebels are merely going slow until they are 
better organised and equipped, when no doubt they will make a 
good show and gain recruits. Their cbjects are mainly to capsize 
the reigning dynasty, which they very properly look upon as effete 
and worthless, and establish a new China on progressive lines. 
They are anxious to obtain half a dozen complete sets of “ Jame- 
son’s raiders,” “all same, befoo use” (not after !), and they will 
pay for them “over the counter.” Arms, ammunition, and equip- 
ment they likewise want, and may, perhaps, obtain from the 
Spaniards at Manilla, who have now no further use for implements 
of war. 

Things are looking black indeed in Japan, and the Island 
Empire of the Far East appears to be approaching the narrow and 
shoal waters. The Marquis Ito apparently sees trouble ahead, 
and has wisely left the Cabinet. The question is, Will the 
internal troubles in Japan force her into a war with Russia? 
There is no other Power with which she really desires to fight, and 
such a war would be most popular in Japan. In the earlier part of 
this year, when some of our Cabinet Ministers gave the country 
away by declaring we would thwart Russian designs in North 
China, the Japanese prepared an army corps of 200,000 men, with 
food, furs, and equipment for one year’s campaigning in the 
northern latitudes ; and they declared that with British naval 
co-operation they would reduce Port Arthur, and afterwards take 
Vladivostock in the vear’ This may appear to be an absurdly 
tall order ; but it must be remembered that the Japanese did all 
that they had to do in the late war with China in a very thorough 
manner, and they may well turn out on trial to be far better than 
the ignorant, alcohol soaked, tallow-eating northern Asiatic who 
receives a miserly pittance to become a so/dier of the Great White 
Tsar. Apropos of Japan, it is the opinion of all Far Eastern exiles 
that the land of the chrysanthemum will be no place for the white 
man after the treaty comes into force by which they will be amen- 
able to the laws of the Jand. Even Japanese themselves agree in 
this. They are not fond of us, and, like all other Asiatics, would 
gladly show us to the door if it were possible for them to do so. 

A new railway of about forty miles in length, connecting Pekin 
with the Hsi Shan or Western Hui Coal Mines, is about to be 
constructed. The coal obtainable at these hills is excellent, and 
it is estimated that the line will convey to Pekin daily about 300 
tons, at a profit of one tael, or, say, 2s. 8¢. per ton. No doubt 
later on this coal will find its way to Tientsin. There are, indeed, 
sO many good coal mines within reasonable distance of the coast, 
or navigable water, that it seems difficult to realise how the 
“Pekin Syndicate,” whose concessions are in Shansi and Hunan, 
are to compete with them, more especially under the terms of their 
agreement with the “Shansi Bureau of Trade,” which are entirely 
favourable to the Chinese. To anyone who has experience of the 
transit question in China, the difficulty of transporting heavy 
machinery from the coast inland must appeal very strongly. It 
seems a pity, indeed, that our so-called diplomacy does not attempt 
to spread its wings triumphantly in the region of the Yang-tsi 
Valley, where we can control the waterways, and where transporta- 
tion is easy and cheap. 

From Wei-hai-Wei I learn that all goes merrily. Colonel Lewis, 
RE, and his staff are busily engaged in plotting out various 
sites on the island of Liu-Kung-tao, which I fancy later on will 
be a.sort of Far Eastern Spike Island, but on a larger scale. 
Captain King-Hall, R.N., acts as Governor, and Captain Donald 
Mackenzie (late R.M.L.I.), of the Shanghai Municipal, at the 
request of Admiral Sir E. H. Seymour, K.C.B., has inaugurated a 
Chinese police force. Our authorities might well try the experi- 
ment of raising a battalion of Chinese soldiers to garrison and 
Police the new territory that has recently come within our sphere 
in Shantung. My experiences in the interior force upon me the 
Conclusion that—properly officered and looked after—the Chinese 
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could be made fine soldiers of. Under the existing state of things 


heretofore and to-day, it would be impossible for the Chinese soldier 
under Chinese officers to be anything more than he is—a useless 
vagabond. 


THE SITUATION AT PEKIN 
By AN AMERICAN ONLOOKER 


I HAVE (writes a correspondent) seen an American gentleman who 
has just reached London on his way home from the Far East, 
after taking a prominent part in the arrangement of one of the big 
Chinese railway concessions. I asked him a good many questiors. 
Here are some of his answers :— 

“You ask me if the young Emperor is dead, as some of the 
best-informed people in London on Chinese affairs still believe 
him to be, despite inevitable official denials. He may be; but do 
not forget that the Empress-Dowager knows the young Emperor 
well, and she knows she can manage him. She knows also that 
his successor might prove Jess malleable. At best the Emperor 
proved himself to be a physically feeble young man, though well- 
meaning, while the Empress- Dowager has once again shown that 
she is the strongest personage in China. She is now about sixty- 
four years old, but is still in robust health. She is described by a 
well-known diplomat who recently had an interview with her as 
being a very intelligent woman with a somewhat heavy face. This 
is a Manchu characteristic. 

“ For effective contrast note the difference in the reception of 
Prince Henry of Prussia. The young Emperor was reduced to a 
state of panic. The Empress-Dowager was as self-possessed as 
you please. She quite held her own and talked freely and with 
interest about European matters, of which she appeared to be re- 
markably well informed. She also announced her intention of 
holding a reception for the European ladies of Pekin during the 
near future ; but as nothing more has been heard of this since 
the interview, which took place some months ago, it is likely that 
the serious questions connected with the dynasty have not allowed 
her to carry this plan into effect. 

“ The Empress is said to have arranged her life according to 
somewhat free notions during her earlier years ; but there is really 
little definite knowledge of what goes on at the Palace at Pekin. 
She has been a strong protector of Li Hung Chang in the past ; 
but there is plenty of evidence that he has lost much of the in- 
fluence he formerly had, and there does not seem to be much 
chance of his regaining it. Rumour also says that much of 
Sheng Taotai’s power is due to the influence of the Empress- 
Dowager. During the lifetime of Prince Kung he was one of the 
leading advisers of the Empress, and now it is presumed he is her 
most favoured confidant. The Empress is very seldom seen in 
Pekin, and has very rarely granted an interview to a European, 
and it is said that she has never talked with a European woman. 
The missionaries learned that she was very much interested in 
and read with great profit to herself a very handsome copy of the 
Bible which was given to her on her sixtieth birthday at the time 
of the Japanese war. 

“ As for Russia, there is no danger of a collision between her and 
Great Britain, unless you English provoke such acollision. Russia 
will get all she wants without fighting, and is calmly awaiting the 
completion of the Trans-Siberian Railroad. She does not want 
to fight, and so if you are going to interfere, you had better do so 
at once. A year ago, with Japan to help, you could have done 
pretty well as you pleased. China herself is really afraid of the 
European, and wherever possible is gaining instruction from the 
Japanese, with whom she feels more at home. The Chinese, with 
a few exceptions, are indifferent to the political situation. Only 
the members of the “ Reform Party ” are disposed to resent foreign 
interference, the rest care little about anything save their business 
interests. Germany will, of course, get the province of Shantung, 
and France is pressing forward from the South. You will get the 
Yang-tsi Valley. The Germans in general are inclined to go with 
you—I may say us—in China; they have the same interests as 
ourselves, and the same distrust of Russia. Prince Henry of 
Prussia made a very good impression on everyone he met in the 
Far East, and showed himself to be very fiiendly towards England.” 
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A WEEK OF EMPIRE 


SOLID AT CAPE TOWN 


A BOLD GOVERNMENT POLICY—MR. RHODES’S 
ACTIVITY 


(From our Own Correspondent) 
(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, October 7. 

As ONE result of meetings the Progressive party is 39 
strong, counting Sir Pieter Faure, and is absolutely solid. 
The Government retains office, meeting Parliament with a 
policy of Redistribution, Customs Convention, and rail- 
ways for developing the neglected districts. 

There is every prospect of the success of the Govern- 
ment, though their Moderate Dutch allies refrain from 
promising to vote solidly for the Progressives upon every 
issue. This is the first time in the history of the parties 
here that the British Progressive party has been solid; 
and this is of great importance in view of coming events. 

The Government will not accept a vague motion of 
want of confidence, but will challenge the House on Redis- 
tribution. The question who shall be Speaker is undecided ; 
probably it will be Dr. Berry. Estimates will be the first 
business. 


Mr. Rhodes took an active part in the Progressive 
meeting, and the outlook is best described as hopeful. 


‘* Mr. Rhodes Must Stay’”’ 


A well-informed Scuth African correspondent sends us 
this inside view of the reasons why the Cape Colony 
elections resulted as they did:—‘‘As to the causes of 
the comparative ill-success achieved by the Progressives, 
in spite of their numerical preponderance, opinion is 
unanimous. They:plead guilty to having under-rated the 
strength of their opponents, relying on the results of the 
elections for the Legislative Council, which proved that 
they could count on a majority of votes. They under- 
rated the perfect organisation of the Bond. And last, but 
not least, swayed it may be by home opinion, they did not 
urge Mr. Rhodes into the forefront of the fray until half 
the campaign was over. Mr. Rhodes’s influence over the 
outlying Dutch voters must have come as a surprise even 
to himself, otherwise. he would, no doubt, have commenced 
his campaign earlier and extended it to all the Dutch con- 
stituencies. His personal return in two constituencies was 
but the least part of his performance. Wherever he went 
among the Dutch he rallied them to his cause : wherever 
he omitted to go—excepting in Stellenbosch, where Sir 
James Sivewright won a brilliant victory off his own bat— 
the Dutch voted against him. It appears that his influence 
over the Dutch is wholly personal, and that it can be 
exercised only by his actual presence in their midst. This 
seems, in the event of Mr. Schreiner securing a majority 
and forming a Government, to lay an obligation on Mr. 
Rhodes—the obligation to lead the Opposition. Should, 
on the other hand, the petitions for the election of 
a Speaker issue in a working majority for the Progressives, 
they will have in Sir Gordon Sprigg a tried public servant, 
or, as an alternate, in Sir James Sivewright, a Scotsman 
of indomitable energy and proverbial canniness.” 
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India’s Latest Recruit 

It is the day of young men—Lord Kitchener of 
Khartum, Sir Alfred Milner, Lord Curzon of Keddlestone, 
and now, in the appointment of Mr. Clinton Dawkins as 
Financial Minister of the) Viceroy’s Council, the Govern. 
ment gives yet another proof that it is of Lord Beacons. 
field’s way of thinking at more points than one. “ Ajj 
great things have been done by Youth,” wrote that sage 
statesman, and in view of the great things that await the 
doing in India, the Government has accordingly chosen 
a mere youngster, barely forty, to do them. It is a 
good appointment. Mr. Dawkins, who, by the way, 
was at Balliol a college mate of his chief, has been 
moulded by Mr. Goschen and Lord Cromer, both 
financiers of unchallengeable eminence, and he has 
had sufficient official experience of Eastern economics to 
enable him to take up his new tasks with something of 
the aplomb of your ‘‘old hand.” They are big tasks— 
Currency, Plague, Famine, Frontiers. Under all these 
heads problems await him and his Chief in which the 
principal consideration, having in view the exigencies of 
Indian finance, must be, ‘* What will it cost?” The 
plague is showing its seasonal recrudescence, and that it 
has ‘fcome to stay” is now dismally certain. The ex- 
cessively stringent and costly measures which were re- 
sorted to on its first appearance only defeated themselves 
by irritating the people to evasion, and the Government 
has learnt that it can do more to check the plague by 
attempting less. After the Currency, Mr. Dawkins’s 
hardest task will be to keep his military colleagues within 
bounds in the matter of frontier expenditure, and to intro- 
duce into Indian campaigning some tincture of the Sirdar’s 
cheap style of fighting. In this reform he will encounter 
much less difficulty if, as seems probable, the North-West 
Frontier, as to both administration and defence, should 
be made, as it ought to be made, an Imperial charge. _ 


The Hard Case of the West Indies 

We know now, from the published letters of eye 
witnesses, the full extent of the mischief done by the 
hurricane which devastated the Windward Islands the 
other day. It will be interesting to see whether the 
British public will now respond more freely. Canada and 
Australia have been prompt to stretch out a helping hand, 
and little Natal has given so handsomely that if we of the 
mother-country contributed on the same scale the Mansion 
House Relief Fund would exceed £350,000. The Lord 
Mayor estimates that at least £100,000 will be required for 
‘‘first aid” alone, and the Fund has barely reached a quarter 
that amount. The inadequacy of the response so far cannot 
be ascribed to hard-heartedness. It is due to the fact 
that, as the result of their economic decay, the West 
Indies have ceased to be an actuality in the public mind. 
We have no longer the close and various commercial ties 
with them which existed in the days of their prosperity, 
and, lacking them, there are no ready-made channels 
through which public sympathy may run. A hundred 
years ago we were neither so rich nor so numerous 4 
people as now, yet in 1781, on the assembling of Parlia- 
ment, the House of Commons voted £80,000 for the 
relief of Barbadoes and £40,000 for the relief of Jamaica, 
which had been wrecked by a hurricane in the preceding 
October. As Colonel Boyle points out in Thursday's 
Times, we were then ‘‘ engaged in a struggle that actually 
threatened our national existence,” and ‘‘ Three per 
Cents stood at about 613.” 
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The Anglo-German Agreement 


It would be bad manners to attempt to lift the veil 
which hides the name and place of ‘‘ Diplomaticus,” who, 
in the current Fortnightly Review, tells the secret of the 
Anglo-German Agreement. He assures us that he came 
by the secret, not by divination, but by ‘‘ what the police 
call ‘information received.’” The information is not 
quite as exclusive as ‘ Diplomaticus” seems to imagine, 
and from quite other sources we can confirm the greater 
part of his abstract of the Agreement. In the first 
place, it does not touch England’s relations with 
Russia, with whom Germany is increasingly anxious 
to be on good terms; and therefore the Far East, 
as also the Near, is excluded from its scope. In the 
second place, there is no mention in it from first to last 
of an ‘‘alliance” between the two contracting Powers, 
least of all of an alliance under which Germany is 
guaranteed against any attempt France may make to 
wrest back her ‘‘lost provinces.” In the third place, the 
Agreement is restricted to the future disposition of the 
African possessions of Portugal; it is, in fact, ‘‘an 
arrangement resulting from certain negotiations with 
Portugal by which the two great Powers divide between 
them aright of pre-emption” in regard to Mozambique, 
Angola, Ambriz, Benguela, Mossamedes, and the small 
settlement of Guinea on the north-west coast, in all 
914,000 square miles. ‘‘The Agreement defines the terri- 
torial sphere of each of the two contracting Powers, pro- 
vides for the consideration to be paid as and when the 
Colonies are alienated by Portugal, assesses the proportions 
of the purchase money or leasehold premiums for which 
each of the Powers will be liable, and settles a multitude 
of minor questions connected with eventual transfer.” 
Besides all this ‘‘Diplomaticus” gives the historical 
genesis of the Agreement, and a forecast of its effect first, 
upon England's position in South Africa, and, second, upon 
general international relations. But for the moment it 
will suffice to say that it secures Delagoa Bay to England, 
and makes a memorable contribution to the enlargement 
and consolidation of our vast interests on the African 
continent. The Agreement cannot begin to take effect, 
and no official sign of its existence may be expected, until 
the Swiss Arbitrators publish their award in the long- 
pending case of the Delagoa Bay Railway ; and when this 
may be no man knoweth. There are rumours of fresh 
delays, 

As for the advantages of the new Anglo-German 
Agreement apart from its territorial features, ‘‘ Diplo- 
maticus” truly enough notes ‘the pacificatory influence 
it will exert on Cape politics, and on the relations of the 
Transvaal with the Suzerain power. President Kruger has 
nourished not a few mischievous illusions with regard to 
theattitude of Germany towards the South African Republic. 
These he will now have to abandon. Another merit of the 
Agreement is that it publicly affirms the cordial relations 
of Great Britain and Germany, and consolidates them 
on a broad basis of common interests. Despite Mr. 
Chamberlain, the English people are no more desirous 
to-day of contracting what President Jefferson called 

entangling alliances’ than they were twenty years ago. 
Lord Salisbury follows out a wiser policy, and one which 
S calculated to prove just as effectual in the end, in not 
only cultivating friendly relations with all the Powers, but 
endeavouring to fortify such relations by a community 
of material interests. Something of the kind has already 
been done in the Siamese Agreement with France, and it 
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is no fault of ours if what Gambetta called 7alliance Fran- 
¢aise does not hold good to-day in Egypt. If the same 
principle could be extended to our relations with Russia 
in Asia, the Peace of the World would be spared one of 
its most fearsome spectres.” Of course, no one could 
believe in the talk of an ‘‘ offensive and defensive alliance ” 
with Germany. 


Canadian Prohibition: What Now ? 


The Canadian Ministry will, it is quite safe to say, have 
nothing to do with Federal Prohibition after last week’s 
plebiscite. The latest returns of the poll show these 
results : 

For Against 
Ontario ... ee a 19 6Re 4. = 
Quebec ... ens ees — .«. 61,290 
Nova Scotia... oe 19RD — 
New Brunswick a woe. ... — 
Princh Edward Island... 6,160 ... — 
Manitoba one -« GFOR  « _- 
North-West Territories 1,992 ... — 
British Columbia one OR x _ 


Now, inasmuch as, in the first place, the Quebec 
majority against is equal to the majority for in the other 
leading provinces all put together; inasmuch as, in the 
second place, the Prohibition majority, even in the English- 
speaking provinces, is 25 to 50 percent. less thanit was when 
previously submitted in the provincial plebiscites ; and 
inasmuch as, in the third place, the leading cities of Canada 
—Montreal, Toronto, Quebec, Ottawa, Hamilton, London, 
Vancouver, and Victoria all give majorities against Prohibi- 
tion—it is clear to demonstration, as we said last week, 
that Prohibition is removed from immediate practical 
politics in Canada. How cou!d a Cabinet be expected to 
pass a Prohibition measure when one of its leading mem- 
bers, Sir Henri Joly de Lotbini¢re—the head of the Inland 
Revenue Department, the one department chiefly con- 
cerned—holds, as he told the people cf Quebec on Septem- 
ber 26, that conscience and good judgment were alike 
against the proposal? He reminded his supporters in 
Quebec that there would be not only be a deficit of eight 
million dollars in revenue to be faced, but also com- 
pensation to ‘‘the trade,” which had been estimated 
in the Report of the Royal Commissioners at 74 million 
dollars. He noted, too, in illustration of the fact 
that Canada needs no such drastic legislation, even were it 
likely to be effective, that, whereas in 1871 the consump- 
tion of spirituous liquors was 1} gallon per head of the 
population, it fell in 1893—the last year of the Royal 
Commissioners’ Report—to ? of a gallon per head. Here, 
too, is an interesting bit of testimony from another 
veteran Canadian statesman, Sir Charles Tupper, as given in 
the Daily News. ‘*There has,” he said, ‘‘ been only one 
real, general attempt at Prohibition in a self-governing 
province, and that was in New Brunswick. There it 
utterly failed; and it resulted, not in the destructiun of 
the liquor traffic, but in free trade in drink, with all legal 
restrictions removed. The people were glad enough to 
repeal the law, and go back to licence.” So, as we said 
last week, and say again, let Canada be thankful and 
hopeful, without reaching after the impossible. 


Our Little Wars 


have for the moment ceased. 
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The 
A LOVER’S GRIEVANCE 


I WOULD you were not pretty ! 
Blind fools will always say 
My love is but a petty 
Desire for earthly clay. 
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Your beauty but a torch is 
To show your lovelier soul. 

No empty temple’s porch is 
My pilgrimage’s goal ! 


Yet sans your outer graces, 
Should I have paused to find 
The inner holy places ? 
The fools are not so blind! 
I, ZANGWILL. 


RE-CREATING A MEDIAEVAL 
UNIVERSITY 
Chatcau dN’ Aszay-le=Rideau, Fndre=ct=Loire 
You may like to know something of a most interesting 
experiment now being prosecuted here. Le Comte de 
Mauny-Talvande, who recently married Lady Mary Byng, 
lately a Maid of Honour to the Queen, has taken a lease 
of this Chateau d’Azay-le-Rideau. It is a lovely example 
of Renaissance architecture, perched on a broad island 
embraced by the river Indre. The park is well wooded 
and the waters overshadowed by weeping willows. His 
idea is to receive young Englishmen during the interregnum 
between the University and their career, whether in the 
Army, the Civil Service, diplomacy, or of enterprise in our 
Colonies. They are treated as guests, and the association 
is founded on honourable understandings. In the first 
place, everyone engages to talk nothing but French ; in 
the second, more broadly, everyone undertakes to enter 
into the spirit of the experiment—that is, to live a reason- 
able life of mental and bodily activity in a thoroughly 
French milieu. Professeurs from the neighbouring Uni- 
versity of Tours deliver lectures on literature or history. 
Excursions are made to the many historic castles in the 
neighbourhood—Chenonceaux, Amboise, Loches, Chinon, 
Langeais—impregnated with historical associations and 
filled with pictures of historical characters. Afterwards 
essays are written on the lectures and excursions. French 
comedies are acted, and so forth. Meanwhile, those who 
are studying for examinations for the Civil Service or 
their degree have every facility. There is a good 
library in the Chateau and a famous collection of 
pictures, including some of the most celebrated 
Clouets. The five circular towers at the angles of the 
Chateau afford in their four stories twenty circular 
studies, any one of which would enchant the heart of an 
overworked man of letters. In short, if it be possible to 
re-create a medieval University the best chance is offered 
by Azay. The students meet the residents of the neigh- 
bourhood in social intercourse, come into contact at 
official fétes with the Maire and Préfet, follow the evo- 
lutions of the manceuvres, and have only themselves to 
thank if they do not acquire a thorough knowledge of 
French life and a perfect facility in the French language. 
The Comte de Mauny hopes that this knowledge of France 
at her best, the France of agriculture and civil and 
military administration, may doa great deal to abolish 
the ignorance of French ways upon which so much 
of British antipathy is founded. For Provincial France, 
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with its lovely scenery and healthy life, is another 
country from the France of the Boulevards observed 
by young Englishmen with an eye jaundiced by the 
ennui of living in a dull family of vulgar extraction ang 
narrow views. Yesterday was M. de Mauny’s jour de fete, 
the fete de Saint-Maurice, and it was nobly celebrated, 
Many of the surrounding gentry came to the déjeuner at 


_noon ; from 1.30 to 6 we had a cricket match of Azay 


against an eleven of young Englishmen studying elsewhere 
in Touraine. All was complete—umpires, boundary, and 
telegraph-board—a unique spectacle in this country. At7 
a dinner of the two elevens was adorned by the presence 
of M. Brisson, sub-editor of Ze Temps, and M. Chauvin, 
Professor of Literature at the University. There were 
capital speeches: the President of the Republic, the 
Queen, Azay, Literature, and the Press, all made by 
young Englishmen in very passable French, excepting, 
of course, the replies of M. Brisson and M. Chauvin, 
each a gem in its way, and each an admirable example 
of the neatness, wit, and graceful good nature which 
the French alone can impart into after-dinner oratory, 


A PAVEMENT WITCH 


Ir was in the neighbourhood of Berkeley Square, and ! 
had come out of a drawing-room, warm, scented, and so 
full of ‘‘ portable property ” that I brought with me a feel- 
ing of satiety. The hall door was closed decorously 
behind me, the East wind caught me in the face, and! 
walked right into a child. 

I suppose she may have been five years old. Witha 
scanty red petticoat widespread over her humped-up 
knees, she was sitting on the pavement and beating it 
gaily with a bit of withered branch decorated with three 
or four brown leaves. In time to the beating she chanted 
a hobbledehoy kind of a song with words unrecognisable, 
except that, when I over-ran her, they contained free 
allusions to the eyes of a ‘‘torf.” A lot of blackish-brown 
curls hung ‘all about her round, smutty, little face, the 
remains of a hat rested beside her on the pavement, and 
two reckless, little, black devils looked out of her eyes. 

She honoured me with a stare, and resumed the happy 
beating of the pavement and the allusions to my eyes; 
and how she enjoyed them both! She was such a delight- 
ful contrast to the ‘‘ portable property” that it was im- 
possible not to keep on looking at her. 

It was good to see the zest with which she hammered 
the pavement, shouted out treble “cusses,” grinning all 
the time, and enjoying it three times as much because of 
the ‘‘bobby ” at the corner, with his back turned. One 
felt somehow or other that she had hold of the right stick, 
it might be the wrong end of it, but it was the right stick 
—the joy of living—a different kind of article to ‘‘ portable 
property.” 

So I went down the street crabwise. 

She was pretty, too; a neat-featured, black-eyed 
witch ; and alive! One had doubts whether she would 
remain in her skin. She knew I was going crabwise, she 
knew the exact position of the ‘‘ bobby,” though we were 
different ways, she knew everything all round her. Wheo 
she saw that I was going round a corner she started a 
flirtation with me. She put her head on one side like 4 
terrier asking for cake, and looked up through her tangle 
of curls. She smiled—I smiled, and went round the 
corner ; six steps further, and there was a little patter of 
hobnails, and she came round the corner. If she was 
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queer upon the ground, she was queerer in the air; she 
had clapped her hat—the last bit of a large girl’s hat, with 
a draggled black feather—on the back of her head; the 
short, red petticoat gaped plentifully, and her bare brown 
legs were thrust into a fair-sized woman’s boots. She 
shuffled along behind me, beat the railings with her 
branch, and enjoyed herself. Sometimes she ranged up 
alongside, shot a glance shy and mischievous in the direc- 
tion of my top-hat, and fell back again to beat the railings 
and sing. 

People and children passed, but, having constituted 
herself my follower, she did not think fit to pay attention 
to them. I couldn’t make out whether it was pure 
mischief or flirtatiousness, or both, which made her dog 
me down to Oxford Street; but, whatever it was, I’m 
sure she had a good time, and I believe that I did. 

When we came to Oxford Street we stopped and held 
a conversation. 

I said: ‘‘ Would you like a sixpence?” And she put 
her head down till one saw nothing but the top of that 
hat. This was a sign that she would like a sixpence, so 
she had it. Then my ’bus came along, and, as I was late, 
I had to get up, and leave her sucking the sixpence, staring 
after the ’bus with her great black eyes, and beating a shop 
window with her branch. 

When I looked round again from the top of the ’bus, 
she was dancing to a barrel-organ with some other 
children, and her petticoat was like a little red teetotum in 
the crowded street. 


CELIBACY AND DEATH 


TuE Sanitary Congress has lain like a nightmare on the 
city of Birmingham. Respectable householders, instead 
of passing the usual matutinal greeting, have mutually 
whispered, with bated breath, ‘‘ How are your drains this 
morning?” Matrons have dreamt of the microbes of 
diphtheria and consumption crawling up bath-pipes and 
attacking the threats and chests of their innocent offspring 
while undergoing their evening tub. The case of the 
young men is even worse. They have been seriously 
warned that so long as they remain single they will have 
asmaller chance of living a long life than those others 
who have taken on the cares and duties of the marital 
state. ‘‘ Death,” said the reader of the paper, ‘‘or mar- 
riage appeared to be the alternative.” This was the 
summing-up of a large mass of death-rate statistics col- 
lected by the Registrar-General, and statistics cannot lie. 
Now, those of us who have seriously considered the 
subject of marriage have probably never given a thought 
to its probable effect onthe death-rate. The most obvious 
consideration which has forced itself upon our notice in 
respect to this matter has been rather its effect upon the 
birth-rate, which appears generally to be largely increased. 
The causes which might conduce to this lengthening of 
the lives of married persons are not at all easy to find—in 
fact, all the evidence seems to tend against this state 
of things. When aman marries he is popularly supposed 
to “settle down”; in other words, he renounces the 
riotous life of his bachelor days. If this really were the 
case, it would undoubtedly be the strongest of causes in 
favour of good health and longevity. The vast majority 
of men, however, do not settle down on marry inz; for the 
reason that, whatever their inclination may have been, 
they have never had the opportunity of living riotously. 
It is difficult to imagine that the largely increased ex- 
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penditure consequent on marriage can have so calming an 
effect upon a man’s mental state as to react favourably 
upon the physical condition of his body. Even the feel- 
ing of conscious rectitude engendered by the payment of 
rates and taxes would hardly fortify his constitution to 
such an extent as to enable him to resist the insidious 
germs of disease or thwart the advances of Time. Again, 
the clothing and schooling of the ‘almost inevitable con- 
sequences” can only be sources of worry and depression 
which will more than counterbalance the stimulating 
effect of the gratification they may cause to the vanity of 
their begetter. 

The Registrar’s statistics are probably correct, but his 
deduction from these facts that ‘married life must in 
itself be more favourable to longevity than the condition 
of celibacy” is surely wrong. A simpler explanation than 
his of the high rate of mortality of bachelors is that among 
them are a large number of delicate, crippled, or un- 
healthy men who have naturally been left behind in the 
struggle for existence. They do not marry simply because 
they are not able to maintain a wife. It is not because 
they are unmarried that they die young, but because they 
are unhealthy. There appears, therefore, to be no reason 
for our young men to rush precipitately into the bonds of 
matrimony. It will be better for them to wait for a few 
years. If they die while waiting, they will be happy in 
knowing that they have benefited the community by 
refraining from burdening it with the enfeebled progeny 
of a debilitated sire. If they live, they will gain experience 
and the wherewithal to live upon, and then, perhaps, with 
the fear of death removed, they will decide to remain un- 
attached. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CIVIS BRITANNICUS SUM 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


WRITING, as I do, from prison, I feel that I can do no less than 
thank you for the courageous attitude you have adopted through- 
out in the matter of the Zourma/line case. 

Under present circumstances I refrain from making any 
comment on the proceedings either of the Court ox its officials 
here, or of the Foreign Office ; but, for my part, I want no remis- 
sion of sentence that is not accompanied by a quashing of the 
conviction that was improperly secured. It is not mercy but 
justice that is the guantité négligée as far as British subjects in 
Morocco are concerned. 

HENRY M. GREY. — 

Moorish Castle, Gibraltar, September 24. 


THE HONG KONG HINTERLAND 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I regret that I cannot see any connection between the complaint 
of your correspondent “An Ex-Hong-Konger” and the news m 
the Zimes of Friday, 30th ult., to which you refer him for comfort. 

I do not happen to have a local chart at hand, but it may safely 
be inferred that Kammin is one of the two hundred odd villages 
scattered over the leased portion of the Sun On district opposite 
Hong Kong. Some of these village communities are, and always 
have been, actively hostile to all strangers, whether foreign 
or of their own race, living as they do in a constant state of sus- 
picion, and in dread of raids and bloody incursions by bands of 
robbers and hostile clans. Such a village is no doubt Kammin, 
which, being on the route of the Boundary Commissiozers, I take to 
be situate at a considerable distance from Kau-lung. There is no 
significance in the fact of the Kammin petitioners being accom- 
panied by the magistrate (?) of Kau-lung, as the latter place is the 
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seat of the Government of the district “and” in close touch with 
Hong Kong. 

The complaint of “An Ex-Hong-Konger” is fully justified. 
The Hong Kong Chamber of Commerce, addressing Lord Salis- 
bury on the subject, very ably state the case in the foilowing 

ords :— 


As your Lordship is well aware, the city of Kowloon is situated 
close to the existing boundaries of British Kowloon, and is virtually a 
port within the limits of the harbour of Hong Kong. 

The city, though small and commercially insignificant, has from 
the very foundation of this Colony been a moral danger, owing to its 
having afforded an asylum to defaulters, gamblers, and criminals of 
all kinds, while i!s insanitary condition constitutes it a menace to the 
physical health of Hong Kong. 

A further consideration, and one of no little importance, is the 
fact that, if the city with its water frontage be allowed to remain in 
the hands of native officials, Chinese vessels could presumably claim 
the right to lie off its foreshore, and would thus afford a pretext for 
the Chinese revenue cruisers to exercise their powers within the limits 
of Hong Kong harbour. 

It is therefore, as your Lordship will perceive, not without cause 
that the public of this Colony view with something like consternation 
the insertion of a provision in the Convention that can hardly fail to 
give rise to continual and vexatious complications. The retention of 
Chinese jurisdiction over the present seat of Government of the leased 
territory, moreover, could not fail to exercise a malign influence on 
the minds of the natives, and would assuredly have a damaging effect 
on British prestige in South China, 

Although my Committee have not, so far, been favoured with a 
perusal of the full text of the Convention, they have reason to fear 
that concessions may have been promised to» the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, who at present, by means of their stations and cruisers, 
maintain a species of blockade of the junk trade of the port, which 
trade has been practically unprogressive since the establishment of 
their office in the city of Victor'a some twelve years ago. There is, 
in the Committee’s opinion, a well-founded impression that the 
natural growth of the native distributing trade of the Colony is 
restricted by the action of the Customs, and they had hoped that, 
with the extension of the Colony’s frontiers, the Customs’ stations 
and their central office would have been relegated to the Chinese 
border, and thus leave Hoag Kon 
of trade. 


g, in fact as in name, a free port 


To the above little or nothing need be added to show that a 
serious mistake has been committed which calls for speedy and 
absolute rectification. With what marvellous foresight did Rudyard 
Kipling write of Hong Kong, the third, if not second, port in the 
3ritish Empire !— 


“Hail, Mother! Hold me fast ; my Praya sleeps 
Under innumerable keels to-day. 
Yet guard (and landward), or to-morrow sweeps 
Thy warships down the bay !” 


Loadon, October 3. AN OLD CHINA HAND. 


WHAT IS A JOURNALIST ? 
Zo the Editor of Tuk OvTLook 


In your issue of September 24 you refer, in a paragraph relating 
to Mr. C. F. Keary’s “ Journalist,” to“ that region of cheap littéra- 
teurs which writers like Mr. William Le Queux have mistaken 
for intellectual London.” Far from writing in a spirit of complaint, 
I would merely ask you to correct the mistaken impression therein 
conveyed. The story of mine to which you refer was intentionally 
one dealing with the ways and manners of daily journalists in 
London—cheap littérateurs if you wish to call them such—the 
men, nevertheless, who, certainly intellectual, provide the public 
with their morning literature. The journalists I have attempted to 
depict are never, I think you will agree, of that superior class who 
are merely outside contributors to weekly reviews. These, what- 


ever may be their qualifications, are classed in the Press world as 
“outsiders,” for they are certainly not journalists. 
would not be admitted members of the Press Club. 

Leghorn, September 29. 


In fact, they 


WILLIAM LE QUEUx. 
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THE PROVINCIAL AND THE LONDONER 
To the Editor of Tuk OvuTLooK 


“ Ex-Provincial” is doubtless quite correct when he says 
specialism is the outcome of advanced civilisation. But I don't 
know that that makes it any the more admirable. At any rate, | 
am sure it does not remove from the specialist the taint of narrow. 
mindedness. And I still maintain that the provincial is not a whit 
behind the Londoner. 

“ Ex-Provincial” accuses me of narrow-mindedness. Perhaps 
he is right ; but in this matter I thought myself rather generous, 
I am a Scotsman and I have no great love for English provincial 
life. It is ostentatious and often vulgar, but it has heart and good 
feeling. There is nothing anzemic about it ; it is not affected. In 
vigour, enterprise, and extent of outlook, I think it ahead of 
London life, so I tried to say a good word for it. 

I dare say the Scotsman when he goes to London becomes as 
enthusiastic about “ good old London Town” as “ Ex-Provincial,” 
Well, I have had experience of Scotland, the Provinces, and 
London. My heart is in Scotland ; I admire the robust life of the 
Provinces, but I care not if I never see London again. 

Liverpool, October 4. JOURNALIST, 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL AMAZON 
To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Like it or not as your “ High-School Mistress” may, there is no 
doubt of the fact that the athletic school-girl has come to stay. 
And it is so, not so much because we school-mistresses wish it to 
be so, but because parents will have it so ; one of the first questions 
a mother asks is, “ Have you a field?” or “Do your girls play 
hockey ?” or some other game, and your school goes down pretty 
much in their eyes if you have to say no. 

London, October 3. A LADY PEDAGOGUE. 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


We are told that physical culture is running rampant, that it is 
ruining our girls, mentally and morally, and altogether plays a too 
important part in their lives. But is it not exactly the reverse? 
The girls in our High Schools give an undue proportion of their 
time—at any rate in the upper forms—to mental work, and rarely, 
if ever, give a thought to their physical development. They have 
so little time, so much to do, such numerous examinations for 
which to “cram,” that the exercise their body needs, and for which 
it craves, is denied them. In the middle part of the school the 
stress of work is not so great, and some enthusiasm is happily felt 
for healthy exercise in the shape of games. But even if, as is 
seldom the case, the girls should play for two whole hours every 
day of the week, at hockey, tennis, cricket, one can hardly say 
that this physical exercise is out of proportion to their mental 
work, which every day absorbs seven out of twenty-four hours. 

The school curriculum is capable of vast improvement, as the 
following quotation from Frederic Treves may show : “ Mr. Charles 
Paget, at one time M.P. for Nottingham, tried in the village school, 
on his estate at Ruddington, a very interesting experiment. He 
was not satisfied with the general progress made by the boys, and 
he provided for them a large garden. The school was then 
divided into two sections, one of which was kept to the ordinary 
school-work for the ordinary hours, the other for half these hours 
only, the rest of the school-time being devoted to work in the 
garden. At the end of the term, the half-time, or gardening, boys 
had excelled the others in every respect—in conduct, in diligence, 
and in results of study.” (Health Exhibition Manuals,” vol. Xl. 
p. 327.) And it would, no doubt, have been equally satisfactory if 
the experiment had been tried with girls. 

The “ Head-mistress” objects to the so-called “ manly ” sports 
before mentioned, and sugges‘s riding, dancing, and walking as 
“ eminently suitable for girls.” But how many of our middle-class 
girls have the opportunities or the means for such an expensive 
pastime as the first? Walking is excellent, but requires time, and 
half an hour in a good game of hockey is equal to double the time 
spent in walking. oe 

Hockey may be rough, and at times dangero’ s_ but so is riding 
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across country. The value of the game is to work off steam—the 
superfluous animal energy that has been simmering all morning 
in the class-room ; and so long as the game is controlled by the 
rules it cannot be brutal. Health, courage, endurance, self- 
reliance, and good temper are gained upon the hockey-field. It 
is by such games that our girls will learn—by the free exercise of 
all parts of their bodies—-to correct the shambling gait and 
awkward stoop, and to move easily and gracefully ; and if this be 
attained, what matter if the child is not so anxious to indulge in 
extra study out of school hours? There are indeed other lessons 
to be learnt than those conned in books; and a strong body is, if 
not more important, at any rate often more useful, than a deeply 
stored mind. 

There is sound wisdom in the remark that “A good digestion 
and an active liver are more useful in the battle of life thana 
knowledge of advanced mathematics ; and sturdy limbs and strong 
hands are of more value to the mother of children than even 
decimal fractions and a familiarity with irregular verbs.” 

AN ASSISTANT MISTRESS. 


To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


Being a schoolboy, and, as the pater often says, “of very foolish 
ideas,” 1 suppose my views will not be taken into consideration. 
But I should like to say that in my opinion there is only one 
answer to the question whether girls should do gymnastics and 
take part in games, such as cricket, hockey, &c., and that is 
undoubtedly “Yes.” Every boy thinks a jolly lot more of 
a girl who plays cricket than of one who wants to fish out 
some stupid needlework on a fine day in the holidays. And 
why shouldn’t a girl play? I know a lot of girls who do gym- 
nastics and play cricket, and enjoy them, and most of them have a 
trapeze fitted in their room. Besides, a girl who can use dumb- 
bells, and is not afraid to stand up to some fast bowling at cricket, 
and doesn’t mind an occasional ¢rack over the shin with the busi- 
ness end of a hockey-stick, has more pluck than one of your milk- 
sop funks who is afraid of a tame mouse. 

And a girl wants pluck in everything now. What about the 
lady at Ascot who was robbed one night by two burglars and 
threatened that if she moved she would have her head smashed in 
with a jemmy? Then there was the girl who, when told by a 
tramp to give up her purse and jewellery, held the fellow down 
until assistance arrived. I would lay an even sixpence that they 
both played games. Hockey, &c., make pluck. 

We have lots of boy “swots ” at school who look ill and weak, 
generally wear spectacles, and have no energy to do anything 
except look at you with a sickly sort of smile and bury their ugly 
heads in their book. It is quite possible to be {clever and be a 
sportsman at the same time. And it is the same with girls. If 
they read all day, and have no amusement, they will probably 
grow up weak and thin, have yellow complexions, and wear 
glasses. So, if there is any truth in this, a girl must have time for 
games. I know a ripping girl, called Violet, who can play cricket, 
bowl overhand, and throw a cricket-ball like a boy, and she is 
admired by everyone. Schoolmistresses may be against it, but 
they can never put it down—never. A SCHOOLBOY. 

Hammersmith, 


THE PROBLEM OF LIFE 
To the Editor of Tuk OurLoox 


_ The writer of the article on “The Problem of Life” in your 
issue of September 24 appears to miss an important point in 
Professor Japp’s British Association address, a point fundamental 
in showing the difference between the new vitalism and the old. 
According to the new hypothesis, there should be no question 
of “a spiritual influx” in the sense of something taking a place as 
One of the “links” in “a chain of operations,” as the article puts 
it. The directive force of modern vitalism does not enter into the 
chain at all, does not constitute any link in a series, is not operative 
as one mode of energy among other correlated modes. It is 
Conceived as being force in the sense in which the word is now 
used in dynamics, as Professor Japp says ; and would, therefore, 
be capable of directing physical changes this way or that without 
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adding to or taking from the sum of physical energy involved, just 
as a force acting on a moving body at right angles to it may con- 
tinuously alter the direction in which the body moves without 
itself doing any work. 

From the internal building up and breaking down of cell 
material, by which the energy of our food is made useful to us, up 
to what Professor Japp calls “the loading of the physical dice”’ 
for our advantage in that instrument of countless possibilities and 
unstable equilibrium—the human brain—every bodily change falls 
under the same generalisation, whether that generalisation be 
“vital” or purely mechanical. Professor Japp’s address seems 
to contain two points of the first importance in reference to this 
question—one I have already discussed; the second, also, is 
passed over without notice in the article I refer to ; but it is of 
the highest interest as well as importance. Professor Japp puts 
it as a mathematical and dynamical form of the dictum Ove 
vivum ex vivo—a form which he thinks would have effectually 
prevented Clifford from holding the coincidence theory of the 
mechanical production of life by the chance combination of 
complex molecules. M. E. Dowson. 

91 Cheyne Walk, S.W. 


To the Editor of Tuk OUTLOOK 


Mr. Dowson’s letter possesses a peculiar interest for me, chiefly 
because he has been good enough to somewhat elaborate a phase 
of the question which, under the circumstances, I did not consider 
it advisable to dwell upon. Doubtless there were many points 
missed—the “ address ” is teeming with important and interesting 
points, 

But, of all others, that relating to the advisability of assuming 
a “directive” force—a force of precisely the same character as 
that which enables the intelligent operator, by the exercise of his will, 
to select one crystallised enantiomorph and reject its asymmetric 
opposite—was certainly considered, however briefly, being in fact 
believed to wholly absorb those numerous smaller matters already 
referred to. 

I cannot conceive that Mr. Dowson will take exception to my 
speaking of a series of chemical changes, where each bears some 
definite relation to the others, as a “chain of operations.” Well, 
then, the mysterious vital force (gratuitously assumed to be purely 
directive in its effect) may begin to be operative and to cease at 
whatever point we choose in such a “chain of operations.” I 
submit that it is convenient and consistent to speak of this action 
as forming a definite part of the series as a so-called vital link 
in the chain. With regard to the attitude which Professor 
Clifford would probably take in the matter, it appears that there 
is still ample scope for the “coincidence” hypothesis. Professor 
Japp, in his interesting address, speaks of asymmetric solvents and 
optically inactive substances ; but these in themselves are inor- 
ganic chemical compounds, which we may conceive as being 
formed in nature by the accidental coming together of suitable 
matter. The combination necessary to give us an optically active 
body (without the intervention of life) is, however, not considered 
permissible—yet that is only to go a step further. 

THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE. 


Wotices 


a 
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THE NEW GALLERY 


Tue Grafton occasionally does this sort of thing, but the 
New Gallery we always considered to be worth while. A 
New Gallery exhibition missed has hitherto carried with it 
an accompanying sense of loss. The ‘‘ Exhibition of 
Works by Living Artists of the French School” that was 
o ened last Monday is an absurdity. Imagine a selection 
from the ruck of the Academy, with nothing better than 
a Hacker al'egory, a Luke Fildes portrait, a minor Alfred 
East landscape ; imagine such a collection flaunting it as 
an ‘ Exhibition of Works by Living Artists of the British 
School,” and occupying wall space in a leading Parisian 
gallery. The thing would be both an insult and an 
injustice. And what renders this New Gallery exploit 
more absurd is the recollection of such Spring shows as 
those held at the Guildhal! and the Knightsbridge galleries, 
where some really great French paintings were not only 
shown, but received with applause. 

At the New Gallery two rooms are occupied by an 
incongruous assortment of Si/en erdinatre. A few interest- 
ing pictures have crept in, made more interesting by 
contrast. M. Billotte’s landscapes are pleasantly dis- 
tinguished ; there is a clever study by M. Courtois, and 


good. 

Upstairs in the balcony t' e Committee hang an assort- 
ment of photographs from paintings of notable masters. 
Two reproductions from Murillo and Fil'ppino Lippi 
placed side by side make one wonder why Murillo is still 
considered a great master. 

Downstairs, beside the French assortment,there is also 
a collection of pictures and objects of art belonging to 
Signor Bardini. There is some lovely Majolica here, and 
a bronze bust of Pope Gregory XV., by Bernini, that is 
worth going to see. Signor Bardini has also sent some 
paintings by the Primitives, and an assortment of varied 
antiques that constitute quite a small museum in them- 
selves. 


“LET HIM LOOK TO HIS BOND’”’ 


St. James’ Hatt was crowded on Monday night. The 
much-advertised De Rougemont’s lecture had filled the 
place with a curious assembly. The body of the hall was 
crammed, and on the raised platform, before a skeleton 
map of the Australian continent, were set out Mr. De 
Rougemont and his backers. These last had evidently 
spent the cays preceding the lecture in taming their wild 
man. For no more broken-spirited savage was ever 
butchered to make a Heaven-knows-what than the 
oppressed and «automatic individual who struggled 
through his set task under the eyes of his keepers. Mr. 
De Rougemont’s lecture was painfully like the perform- 
ance of acarefully trained animal. We mean no disrespect 
toMr. De Rougemont. Such greatness as was his on Monday 
night was pa'pably thrust upon him. It was evidently so 
set forth in the bond, and the bondsmen were there to 
claim their pound of flesh. We felt sorry for Mr. De 
Rougemont. He floundered along; his heart was not in 
the task. But he had signed the bond. 

The word ‘‘civilisation” was much in the air on 
Monday night. Nor did the irony of its usage under such 
circumstances seem to strike the audience. The meeting 
was of course clothed in a thin veneer of decency. There 
was a chairman and a table with a decanter of water and 
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a glass.- But beneath this veneer luxuriated a positive 
carnival of savagery. 

We need not dwell on Mr. De Rougemont’s perform. 
ance. It was paid for, and there’s an end to it. He 
mentioned the Wide World Magasine as often as was 
required. He was rude to his critics, as per instructions, 
He retold the adventures of M. Louis De Rougemont as 
far as they have appeared, and hinted at the concludin 
chapters. These were to be found in future issues of the 
Wide World Magazine. He mentioned that he was to be 
paid by results, and that therefore his policy was such and 
such. He alluded toa New Testament which had been 
the prop of his exiled years and to various shadowy wives 
and families who had served a like purpose. It was all 
very depressing. 

When the end was reached a person in the audience 
evinced a desire to inspect Mr. De Rougemont’s arm, 
The request was granted. Tte ‘‘lecturer” had so far 
gone through his performance without remonstrance. He 
had signed the bond. This crowning indignity made him 
tremble from head to foot, but he came to heel and obeyed 
his proprietors. A more degrading spectacle than the one 
that ensued we have rarely witnessed. De Rougemont 
was helped out of his coat and waistcoat. The chairman 
seized one arm and rolled up the shirt sleeve and vest to 
the shoulder. ‘‘ It’s just above the shoulder,” he said, in 
allusion to a convict brand which he seemed to entertain 
some hopes of finding. The mark was absent. The crowd 
round De Reugemont at this period resembled nothing so 
much as a company of evil vermin. They pounced on the 
poor wretch with a callous indecency that would have 
shamed a costermonger. They bared his arm, they would 
have stripped him to the bone without overmuch hesita- 
tion. Modern journalism has reached some strange 
depths, but nothing more entirely sordid and offensive 
than the conduct of last Monday’s ‘‘lecture” has been 
swallowed by the British public. The Syndicate have had 
their pound of flesh, Mr. de Rougemont has looked to his 
bond. Let this be the end of it. 


THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 
THE LIARS 


Wuen a play is announced for the 292nd representation, 
criticism had best retire to its fastness and let record wield 
her gentler pen. The mighty voice of playgoing London 
has given judgment in a court of summary jurisdiction, 
against which no appeal can be lodged. Happily in the 
case of ‘‘ The Liars” no one wishes to appeal. Judging 
by the reception given to Mr. Wyndham and his com- 
panions, this airy comedy is likely to be played for a long 
time tocome. It is a play of a texture so curious and 
delicate, of a temper so kindly and well-balanced, that we 
need must see it more than once to get all its savour. My 
experience with ‘‘The Liars” has been peculiar. First 
I read it, then I saw the country company play it, and 
now I have seen the London originals. Before this last 
experience I read the play again. I was struck by the 
urbanity of the piece. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones is a very 
Amiel in his Protean quality of intellect. Farce, melo- 
drama, romance, realism, and comedy, he has succeeded 
in them all! In the end he reaches that easy and urbane 
style which in all arts is the fine flower of practice and 
culture. When, from the nature of his story, he has to 
bring people together or keep them apart, he does s0 
naturally, or insidiously, which answers the same purpose 
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Note that he so places his characters that their range of 
movement is conceivably large and dependent as much 
on mere will as on careful reflection. Only in one in- 
stance isthe probable shamed. Sir Christopher Deering's 
appearance at the Shepperiord Inn vid Hounslow is what 
Freddie Tatton would call ‘‘too jolly thin.” It’s a slight 
blemish, at the worst. Lady Jessica is a favourite study 
with Mr. Jones. Variants of her appear in his ‘‘ Rebel- 
lious Susan ” and ‘‘ Michael and his Lost Angel.” She is 
of La Béte’s brood, to use Dumas classification; she is 
closer to Emmeline de Sarliéve, in M. Bourget's ‘* L’Ecran,” 
and deserves the name courtisane-née as much as Madame 
de Miossens in another of his stories. Miss Mary Moore 
renders the character excellently. Mr. Thalberg as the 
earnest Nonconformist lover did not strike the note of 
Dissent. It should be struck. Mr. Devereux, who is 
now playing a villanous gipsy at the Adelphi, played the 
part on tour, and realised the difference between Falkner 
and his temporary associates which the author has clearly 
indicated. I cannot understand the objection which has 
been taken to this character. It is true, justified, and in 
dramatic contrast to the other people. He is as true as 
the Dissenting minister in Salem Chapel. Mr. -Henry 
Neville was Christopher Deering when I first saw the 
play. He is so breezy an actor that he plays every part in 
a gale of wind. He certainly acted Sir Christopher. 
Mr. Wyndham gives us the man—cool-headed, warm- 
hearted, a man of the world, and a man of higher principle 
than he professes. His delivery of the long speech in the 
last act was a model of easy, natural elocution. That 
and the lovely ladies in lovely Tarentine robes will justify 
another evening—perhaps more than one—with ‘‘ The 


Liars.’ CG. tae C; 


HOME LETTERS FROM OVER SEAS 
UP-COUNTRY IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 

The Sback, B.C., August 27. 
MY DEAR LITTLE BROTHERS AND SISTER,—I thought that 
perhaps you would excuse me for writing to you in pencil, so as I 
have finished my work for to-day, I will just write you a sort of a 
diary of the trip up here —that is, if the mosquitoes will give me a 
chance. They are pretty bad though, and I have to keep puffing 
my pipe all the time to keep them at anything like safe distance. 
(By the way, the fleas are rather lively too—that’s another new 
€xperience for me.) 

We—that is, Major B. and our man George—left Vancouver 
on Tuesday, on the boat, with about fifty miners aboard. They 
are a queer class of men, very noisy, very friendly, and full of all 
sorts of stories. One of them was telling me a sure way to kill a 
bear if you didn’t have a gun, and I thought that I would have to 
try it this morning, as 1 will tell you later. Well, we got off at 
Sechett, a little Indian village, and were rowed ashore by a funny 
old Frenchman named Pierre Leblanc—Sir P. L. they call him 
when they want a favour done—at other times just plain Pete. 
We had deer for supper that one of the men had just brought in, 
and went to bed early, eight of us in one room. Rather crowded, 
wasn’t it ? 

We started off in our boat the next morning at daybreak, and 
towed about twenty-one miles that day. We struck our camping- 
grounds that night and had some nice boiled pork for supper. 
Pork and beans and flour are about the only things you can take 
into this country, as they are easily packed and will keep for ever 
almost. I saw a mother bear and her little cub down at the edge 
of the water as we came along, and if we had had a gun, we could 
have shot them, as they were so near and stayed looking at us so 
long. But we didn’t take any guns with us this time, as they are 
$0 heavy to carry. 

We struck the trail next morning, and walked all that day and 
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all the next and yesterday afternoon. We had a very unfortunate 
accident in the way of nearly losing my pack. We were up on a 
big bluff that went almost straightfdown for about a thousand feet, 
and | had crawled ahead to find the trail if possible. Before going 
I had given my pack to our man George to hold, but somehow or 
other he let go of it, and it bounded away down the hill. Our 
three pairs of blankets and the tent were in it, so, of course, we 
could not get along without them. It meant a long, long walk 
back, but it had tobe done. We had only been gone about half 
an hour, however, when a thick mist come over us, and it rained 
and was so dark we could not see ten feet in front of us, so we had 
to climb under some trees and make a sort of camp there, but 
without either blankets or tent. My coat was on my pack also, 
and I had only a little undershirt on, and I tell you the wind from 
the snow and the rain made it pretty.cool.} However, we lit a great 
big fire and took turns at keeping awake to keep it going. It was 
awfully dismal, and I felt very lonesome when the Major woke me 
up for my “spell” of four hours. The coyotes (pronounced 
kioties).were howling all around us, and once or twice I heard the cry 
of a cougar or mountain lion ; but there was nothing to be afraid 
of, as they will never attack a man‘unless they are attacked first. 

Well, I was glad when morning came, and then we started out 
after our lost pack. Of course, we only had an idea where it was, 
but as it cleared up nicely in the morning, I thought our chances 
pretty good. 

George and I went off and left the Major to fix up the things, 
and in about twenty minutes we came to where we thought it 
should be. It was down at the bottom of the cliff, and the ground 
was quite covered with blackberry bushes. “As we went along we 
saw a bear’s cave, and we could see his tracks through the bushes, 
and wherever he had gone all the berries had gone too, as bears 
are very fond of them, you know. I was a few yards away from 
George when he gave mea low whistle, and beckoned to me to come 
over to where he was. When I got there he said, “There’s the 
bear!” and sure enough, about a hundred yards down in the 
bushes, I could see something black and white. We had no gun, 
you know, and I knew that the only way for us to do was to scare 
him away, and not let him think we were frightened. George had 
a hunting knife, and I borrowed it from him, and as he wouldn’t 
go I started for Mr. Bruin, because it was so open we could not 
get away without him seeing us. Just at that moment I re- 
membered what my friend the miner had told me about killing 
bears with a knife, so I felt quite confident that I could finish off 
Brer Bear if he tried to fight me. I got down a few steps and then 
hollered. He never moved. I took some more steps*and did some 
more hollering several times, until I got so close to him that I 
thought I recognised something familiar about him, and then I 
made a rush for him and clasped my arms about—my long lost 
pack! You never saw anyone look so foolish as this blessed 
packer of ours at mistaking a bundle of blankets with a coat 
perched up at one end for a bear. However, I must say it looked 
very much like one, and I have seen a great many, you know, 
mostly at the circus and the Zoo. He (George) tried to laugh it 
off, and said not to mention it to the Major; but the man had 
behaved like such a coward that I did tell him, and now if “ bear” 
is spoken of you get nothing but a scowl from him. We had a 
hard tramp to-day, and I can tell you I was glad to see the cabin 
in the distance this afternoon. We lost the trail yesterday—it 
isn’t very hard to lose either ; if you see a notch cut ina tree you 
know you’re on it—if you don’t, you may or may not be on it— 
and to-day we found curselves in front of a precipice that we either 
had to climb or else go a very long way round. 

The only possible way of getting straight up was to climb right 
up a waterfall for about a quarter-mile, and we decided to do so. 
All the way up the crevice through which the water came was 
filled with loose stones, which had been washed down, so they gave 
us a pretty good footing; but, as you may imagine, we were 
thoroughly well soaked by the time we reached the top, so now I 
am lying in my bed—a shelf and four boards—in a rather airy 
costume, consisting of a handkerchief, a pipe, and my eye-glasses, 
waiting for my clothes to dry. We will sleep here to-night, and 
move on to the mines to-morrow, about two miles from here. 

X. 
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IN PASSING 


Your stories of Bishop Creighton (writes a correspondent) re- 
mind me of one relating to Archbishop Temple which comes to 
me from the Vicar of the parish concerned. It is a poor district, 
and the occasion was a festival meeting—packed to the doors with 
working-men, women, and children ; and among the platform attrac- 
tions was to be the great Bishop of London, as the Archbishop 
then was. Late—shall I say as usual?—Dr. Temple entered at 
the back of the hall in the middle of the singing of the opening 
hymn, and stood next to a working-man with a most lusty voice. 
The lusty vocalist politely offered the newcomer a share of his 
hymn-book. Now Dr. Temple can do many things, but he cannot 
sing. His companion struggled hard against the series of queer 
noises which came from episcopal lips, but at last the discord got 
beyond all endurance. “I say, governor,’ he at last exclaimed, 
“don’t spile the show ! ’—and he didn’t. 


There is another clerical story which is possibly not new, but 
which a correspondent tells us is associated with the esteemed, if 
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somewhat aggressive, rector of his own village. There was by 
one barber in the village, and, sad to say, that one barber hag 
shown signs of coquetting with the local Dissenting cause, The 
rector took the matter personally in hand. He went for a shaye— 
a most unusual thing for him to do—and in the course of a chat 
chided the barber upon his failure to pay the Church rates, “By 
I don’t go to church now,” retorted the barber ; “ why should | pay 
for what I don’t get?” That was, of course, an easy one for the 
rector, and he enlarged upon the national character of the Church, 
“The Church,” he said, “is the Church of all ; it is your Church, 
provided for you, and though you may not have the wisdom to 
avail yourself of its privileges, it is your bounden duty to help to 
support it.” The next day the rector received a bill from the 
barber : “To one month’s shaving—3s. 10}d@.” Astonished and 
indignant at the imposition, he called on the barber for an 
explanation. “ My dear Mr. Rector,” replied the barber, “this 
barber’s shop is the shop of all—there is no other; it is your 
barber’s shop, provided for you, and though you may not have the 
wisdom to avail yourself of its privileges, it is your bounden duty 
to help to support it.” 


“MY TURN NOW” 
January 1896—September 1898 

















THE QUEEN (after the battle of Omdurman).—There, Uncle Kruger, I’ve got a telegram from the Kaiser as well as you ! 


[Lustige Blilter 
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A little Austrian girl was recently brought over to a school in 
London. Shortly after her arrival a lady visitor at the school 
asked her how she had spent her Sunday? “Oh,” was the answer, 
“in the morning we did go to St. Paul, and in the evening to—to 
St. Parker, I think it was.” 


These two advertisements were recently taken from an Irish 
newspaper, and for original misconstruction they are hard to 
equal. The first is, “ Two young women want washing,” and the 
other reads, “Teeth extracted with great pains.” We wonder if 
this molar doctor has an extensive practice. 


ROUNDEL: YOUTH AND LOVE 


For Her alone the Spring its promise brings ; 
The golden grain is sown and timely mown ; 
The fairies’ gifts return from wanderings 
For Her alone. 


And ages countless at her feet have strewn 
The flower and crown of all that poet sings ; 
What wealth of charm the Goddesses have known. 


For none but Her was formed this frame of things, 
The Earth is but her Throne ; the smile or moan 
Of Ocean is for Her; the angel’s wings : 
For Her alone. 
W.. Dy 


The late Mr. Charles S. Parnell is to figure as one of the 
characters in Annie S. Swan’s next story, which is about to appear 
asaserial. The title of the story is “A Son of Erin.” It will not 
be published in book form till the spring of next year. Mrs. 
Burnett-Smith (Annie S. Swan) is, by the way, “billed” as our 
“greatest living novelist.? Poor Ireland! Poor, poor, Scot- 
land ! 


There is some reason to doubt whether the “ Celtic Renascence” 
(or what passes as such) has reached the Highlands yet. The 
recent Gaelic Mod in Oban proved a very very mild sensation, and 
if the truth be to'd excited much less interest than, for example, 
the regatta—and yachting can scarcely be termed a Celtic sport. 
The Renascencers, however, it is only fair to say, are doing their 
utmost to create, or at all events to stimulate, interest in matters 
and things Celtic. Thus, a deputation from the Clan Mackay 
Society has been visiting the Reay country, giving prizes for Gaelic 
music, Gaelic readings, Gaelic recitations, Highland sports, &c, 
But whether the efforts being put forth will have the desired effect 
is open to question. ‘Ta Gaelic,” it is to be feared, is being 
Studied as a dead rather than as a living language. 


About a year ago the Rev. W. C. Conn was elected minister 
of the Original Secession Church of Kirriemuir, known to readers 


of Mr. J. M. Barrie as the Auld Licht Kirk of Thrums. But 
trouble and vexation of spirit have overtaken this successor to the 
charge of the “ Little Minister,” although in his case the trouble is 
not due to the Elders or to any members of the Thrums congre- 
gation. Mr. Conn has the misfortune to be a young man, a young 
man, moreover, of wider views than some of his clerical brethren, 
and these latter are in some doubt, it would appear, as to whether 
he is fully alive to the “soul-destroying” character of some of 
“the damning errors which prevail in the other gospel churches.” 
He has been taken to task by the Perth and Aberdeen Original 
Secession Presbytery for allowing a United Presbyterian minister 
to preach in his pulpit ; for himself preaching in that gentleman’s 
pulpit ; for giving out “human hymns” to be sung ; for coun- 
tenancing by his presence the use of the organ in church ; and for 
acquiescing in the practice of standing while singing and sitting 
during prayer in his own church, whereas the proper postures are 
exactly the opposite. Mr. Conn is unrepentant, for he has flatly 
refused to ask his congregation to go back to the old practice. 
Orthodox members of the Presbytery are in a sad plight, for they 
do not know what is to be done with this rebellious minister of 
Thrums, 
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Dr. Welldon will, it is stated, go out to India as Archbishop of 
Calcutta and Metropolitan of the Established Church fo India. 
Questions of precedence are said to explain this change ; but 
there has been a general assumption of the title of Archbishop by 
colonial Metropolitans of late years, on grounds of convenience of 
administration. 


The first number of the Dome (New Series) is quite an exhibi- 
tion of International Art. The British School is not neglected— 
in fact, some of our bardlets have been given more space than they 
deserve—but what specially interests us is the generous and 
catholic recognition which accords prominence to a couple of 
Utamaro colour-prints; a live German peem by Oscar A. H. 
Schmitz, which struck us as beautiful beyond the ordinary run of 
German verse, and various other exotics ; to say nothing of an 
English-writing Celestial—Israfel of the musical heart-strings, to 
wit. Among the more familiar signatures are those of writers 
such as W. B. Yeats, Laurence Housman, Arthur Symons, and 
Fiona Macleod. Mr. Strang’s etchings are noticeable. Very 
beautiful in design is “ A Censer,” after an engraving by that stout 
old craftsman, Martin Schongauer. The Dome should prosper. 
We sincerely hope that it will maintain its present high level, and 
successfully evade the attentions of the numerous dilettanti who 
invariably beset and endanger any such enterprise as the one 
under review. 


Mr. Stackpool O'Dell, the phrenologist, of Ludgate Circus, 
this week displays a portrait of Mr. Louis De Rougemont, accom- 
panied by a phrenological diagnosis, from which we extract the 
following :—‘“*M. de Rougemont has a very remarkable head. 
He has an unusual amount of the phrenological organs of marvel- 
lousness, ideality, constructiveness, and language. At the moment 
we can recall in our experience only two heads that the head of 
M. de Rougemont resembles in main points—we refer to that of 
Victor Hugo, and that of the late George Miiller, of Bristol. George 
Miiller, in perfect good faith, magnified into astonishing propor- 
tions every little detail of his life. Victor Hugo saw all things with 
the eye of romance. <A rat could not run across the street but it 
was something prodigious, astounding. He could not describe 
the simplest historical details without powerful imaginative treat- 
ment. Of M. de Rougemont, in a lesser degree, much the same 
must be said—if we are to suppose his story to be a bona fide one.” 


The Phrenologist continues :—‘ Give M. de Rougemont, some 
evening, a sheet of paper and a pen, and get him to write a 
minute description of all that he has seen, heard, said, done during 
the day, and in the resulting ‘copy,’ notwithstanding the subject 
matter being so recent, you will find more or less strong traces of 
imaginative treatment. And let it be distinctly understood that 
we mean only just what we say. ‘ Imaginative treatment’ is not 
a euphemism for lying.” Mr. O’Dell evidently has more manners 
than some people. 


They have been saying all manner of pretty things to one an- 
other at the Anglo-American Conference at Quebec ; and if soft 
words can effect it, the brotherhood of the English-speaking races 
should be very near at hand. Even the amiable Cowper has been 
brought into service —as witness these lines, which have been sug- 
gested as the Commissioners’ text :— 


“ Again, the hand of commerce was designed 
To associate all the branches of mankind ; 
And if a boundless plenty be the robe, 
Trade is the golden girdle of the globe. 
Wise to promote whatever end he means, 
God opens fruitful Nature’s various scenes ; 
Each climate needs what other climes produce, 
And offers something to the general use. 
No land but listens to the common call, 
And in return receives supply from all. 
This genial intercourse and mutual aid 
Cheers whatever else a universal shade 
Calls Nature from her ivy-mantled den, 
And softens human rock-work into men.” 














FINANCE 
THE FINANCES OF TASMANIA 


Tue tight little island on the south of the Australian 
Continent, discovered more than two hundred years ago 
by the emissary of the Dutch Governor of the East Indies, 
is in some respects more attractive than any of the 
Australian Colonies. Itis the smallest in area, being about 
the size of Scotland, but it dates back as a colony some 
years before Victoria, and many years before Queensland. 
It was one of the first to receive representative govern- 
ment, and, like the other Colonies, it has a large debt, which 
has doubled in ten years. Most of the debt is held in 
this country, and the burden, though heavy per head of 
the population, is slightly under the average of the 
Australasian Colonies generally. Tasmania is conspicuous, 
however, as having the lowest mean temperature ; it is 
therefore more habitable ; it has a fertile soil, and it is 
blessed with rich mineral resources. Thanks to the natural 
wealth of the island, the inhabitants have been able to bear 
a burden which under other circumstances would probably 
have swamped them. It cannot be said that Tasmanian 
loans have, as a rule, met with a warm reception in the 
London Market, but the various issues all stand at a 
premium, and much above the price at which they were 
originaliy issued. The following is a list of the various 
loans known in this market, with the prices at which they 
were issued, the present quotations, and yield, taking into 
account accrued interest, and the average date of redemp- 
tion :— 


Amount —eeend Issue price —— Yield Redemption 
£ Ss. da. 

152,800 «2 6 «5 _ oon ©6504 -- 1898-1901 
2,923,750 .. 4 92} to99 ... 108 3 8 9 1908-1920 
3:456,500 -. 3h we Q2t097 «. 107 3 4 0 1920-1940 
I,000,000 «2 4 «- 98 oe IIS 3 5 10 «. 1920-1940 


About half the debt has been raised for railways and 
tramways, and the bulk of the rest for public works of 
various kinds. It is satisfactory to find that the railways 
have been profitable, for the working results show a profit, 
after allowing for interest upon the money borrowed, and 
this cannot be said of most of the sister Colonies. En- 
couraged by the lavishness with which British investors 
some years ago were only too eager to lend their money 
in the Antipodes, Tasmania ran up a heavy debt at a time 
when she was not making both ends meet at home. Fre- 
quently the loans offered in London were to fund Treasury 
Bills issued locally, and although it was pointed out that 
these issues resulted in a saving of interest, the operation 
was simply the transference of debt to other shoulders and 
the postponement of pressing obligations. The lessons of 
the past appear to have been learned by Tasmanian states- 
men, as, fortunately, they have been by other Australian 
Governments, and of late years the efforts to make revenue 
balance expenditure have been more successful. In the 
following table we show the revenue and expenditure of 
the Colony during recent years, together with the surplus 
or deficit :— 





1893 1894 1895 1896 1807 
Estimated 
& & & & 
Revenue... oon 706,900 696,800 761,9c0 797,900 830,400 
Expenditure ove 836,400 789,800 748,900 750,200 780,000 
Surplus or Deficit .... —129,500 —93,000 +13,000 +47,700 +50,400 
— Deficit. + Surplus. 


It is to be observed that in Tasmania the percentage of 
revenue raised by taxation is larger than in any other 
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colony, though the amount per head is light. It is to be 
noted, too, that out of every 20s. of the Government 
expenditure 8s. 8d. goes to the service and management 
of the debt, a proportion which is only exceeded in the 
case of the Northern Territories of Western Australia, 
Apart from being a field for investors, Tasmania is princi 
pally known in this country for her mining enterprises, 
and for her fruit, for little else finds a market here. No 
less than 66} per cent. of the imports into Tasmania comes 
from the other Australian Colonies, while the very large 
proportion of 88 per cent. of her export trade is inter. 
colonial. Of late years the aggregate value of the trade 
has not shown much expansion, as will be seen from the 
following table, in which we set out five years’ imports 
and exports, showing the excess of imports or excess of 
exports in each case :— 





1892 1893 1894 1895 1896 
£ £ 4 4 £ 
Imports 1,497,200 1,057,700 979,700 1,094,500 1,192,400 
Exports 1,346,600 1,352,200 1,489,000 1,373,100 1,473,400 
Excess Imports... 150,3c0 = -- — int 


Excess Exports... — 294,500 509,300 278,620 281,000 


RETAIL DRAPERY SHARES 


TO a certain extent the above title isa misnomer for the securities 
mentioned in the table below, as many of the concerns have ex- 
panded from drapery businesses into retail stores dealing in every 
variety of commodities. Space does not permit the tracing in 
detail of the evolution of the humdrum, unenterprising draper of 
the middle of the century into the universal provider of to-day ; 
but the main factor in the change has been the adoption of the 
small-profit and quick-return principle introduced by the Civil 
Service Stores, which is a good one from the investor’s point of 
view, as thereby the risk and expense of credit is avoided. It is 
true that some companies of this class do give credit to a limited 
extent, but only to a very small proportion of the.amount common 
in other branches of trade. 

There is the further advantage in this class of shares that, 
thanks to the perfection of modern distributing arrangements, 
these businesses are worked with a relatively small amount of 
stock, which is constantly being replaced, thus minimising not 
only requirements in the way of working capital, but losses from 
depreciation. These businesses have the further recommendation 
that, not being confined to one branch of trade, they are the less 
liable to fluctuations caused by change of fashion or any adverse 
cause affecting one department only. 


Issued Div. last Vield 
Company Share Capital compd. year Price per 
4 per cent. cent. 
¢Barker, John, & Co. er Ord. 1 «+ 205,020 «6 13} 0. 2 oe 5 
6 1» Sh p.c. Cum. Pref. 5 ... 110,000 ... . 5h. 7h 3F 
¢Crisp & Co. . pare Ord. 1 60,000 «. IZ we Ibu M8 
” -.  5$p.c. Cum, Pref. 1 60,000 ... Shee Thee 4b 
Evans, B.,& Co. ... ~ Ord. 1 «0 Y00,000 «. JF oo EZ se J 
t+Evans, D. H., & Co. eis Ord. 1 «+. 120,000 ... I2 so 2g ov st 
aS = 6 p.c. Cum, Pref. 1... 80,000... 6 «. Ihew 4 
+Harrod's Stores ais Ord. 1 ... 240,009 .. 20. 3h St 
Pm cs 5 p.c. Cum, Pref. 5 ... 140,000... 5 - 6} «- 3h 
Jay's +. ae ene Ord, £ so. E90000 «os 7h ws The 4h 
a hea 54 p.c. Cum. Pref. 5 ... 250,000... 54+ § .. at 
Jones & Higgins “— Ord. 1 se 130,009 ... Qh woe 2h ove 4t 
Liberty & Co. 6 p.c. Cum. Pref. 10 ... 100,000 «2 6 w+ 14d 4 
Plummer, Roddis, & Tyrrell Ord = «0. 175,000 «w. 7 » I} « 6} 
Fs 7 5 p.c. Cum, Pref. 5 ... 100,000... 5 «+ St + 44 
+Roberts, J. R. sine nk Ord. £ sco T50,000 os JF as Ef ee 
¢ ., TR ws ww OM. t.. Feer.. 0). Sa 
*” “ sp.c. Cum. Pref. 1 .. 90,000 «0 5 os Ih 0 4 
Rotherham, J., & Co.* ae Ord. £ se 133,334 co — ove Th oe 
7 ™ 5 p.c. Cum, Pref. 4 w. 133,334 e+ — ee The om 
Swan & Edgar sp Ord. 1 69,000 «1 5 vw Ih 4 
Wallis, Thomas, & Co. Ord. § «+. 150,000 4. 10 «+. 13} we 3H 
- “ 6 p.c. Cum. Pref. 5 ... 150,000... 6 8h. 3b 


* Formed into a company in June, 1898. 
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The foregoing list is representative, and includes both desirable 
and undesirable shares. In many cases the margin of profit over 
the amount required for payment of the Preference dividend is 
large, and good distributions were made on the Ordinary capital. 
One fact with regard to the latter should, however, be borne in 
mind, that in some cases the objectionable arrangement exists that 
Founders’ shares participate equally with the Ordinary. We have 
indicated such companies by a f+. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Operators on the Stock Exchange have been less disturbed by 
the problems of politics abroad. General business remains quiet, 
but there are indications of a disposition on the part of the public 
to take a more active interest in markets. The expectation of 
easier money with the release of the dividends on the Funds’ has 
had a favourable effect in the Home Railway Market, where prices 
are generally higher, with the feature of a revival of interest in the 
stocks of the Southern and Underground lines. As regards 
American Railway shares, the course of the November elections 
inthe United States is a factor to be reckoned with, but there 
appears to be little ground for fear that the results will have any 
disturbing effect upon the market. Meanwhile the trade reports 
are favourable, and the earnings of the principal railroads, actual 
and prospective, are good. The latter consideration has been an 
influence most marked in the case of Milwaukees, which have risen 
considerably. On Thursday a wave of depression spread over 
Stock Markets, due partly to the publication of a poor Bank 
return, and partly to realisations by “ House” operators ; while 
the Kaffir Market in particular was adversely affected by the report 
that the result of the Geelong crushing would not be announced 
until next week. 


Quite a buoyant tone has characterised the market for Grand 
Trunk stocks. The market has been pleased with the clearer 
indications on the half-year’s report of ability to reduce working 
expenses, and with the reference to the prospect of a satisfactory 
arrangement with the Canadian Pacific as regards rates at com- 
petitive points. Prices, however, were most affected by the traffic 
return for the last nine days of September. Operators in Trunks 
had made up their minds to expect considerable decreases for 
some time to come, and they had anticipated that this week the 
return would show a falling off in receipts of £7,000. Instead of 
that there was an actual increase of £2,753. Even at the sub- 
stantial advance recorded this week, Grand Trunk of Canada 
securities are, except in the case of the Four per Cent. Guaranteed 
stock, well below the highest points touched this year, as will be 
seen from the following comparison of the extreme prices this 
year with present figures :— 

Higtest Lewest This Week 


Grand Trunk Ordinary... ue oF 7 oe 7 
” » Four per Cent. Guaranteed 79$ ... 70 woe 808 

- » First Preference coe FBS cee STH vee BQH 

” » Second Preference coe 58H vee 374 tee 455 

» Third Preference ese S69 cee IS wee OH 


The most important movement in the Home Railway 
Department has been in Brighton Deferred stock, which has this 
week risen fully two points. The advance has been entirely due 
to the position of the market. For some time past it has been 
evident that a speculative account for the fall was open in Berthas, 
apparently based on the belief that the Company will shortly te 
under the necessity of making another issue of capital. Operators 
anticipated that this would be followed by selling on the part of 
the public. The public, however, have not sold, and there is so 
far no talk of further capital issues by the Company, so that bears 
have got fidgetty, and their attempts to buy back have had a 
marked effect upon the price of the stock. 


At the time of writing the result of the first crushing of the 
Geelong Company has not been announced, and in the absence of 
this the market has been making more or less wild estimates as 
to the probable figures. As so much interest is taken in this 
matter, we may point out how important a difference of, say, 
5dwts. per ton in the yield is. Taking the working expenses at 
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between 25s. and 30s. per ton milled, a return of 5dwts. would 
mean a net profit, after deducting cost of working, equal to Io per 
cent. upon the capital. On this basis a yield of 15 dwts. would be 
sufficient to pay a dividend of about 20 per cent., 20 dwts. 30 per 
cent., and 25 dwts. 42 per cent. It will be seen, therefore, t hat 
should the Company’s estimate of 15 dwts. be realised, the result 
would be satisfactory. This official estimate is based on a very 
cautious statement made by the manager of the mine, formed on 
the result of numerous assays taken at different points during the 
development. It has to be borne in mind that the first two or 
three returns will give only the results from plates—that is, from 
the mill alone—for the “tailings,” the proceeds of which, in the 
case of the Transvaal mines, represent a considerable proportion 
of the output, will have to await the erection of the cyanide plant 
before they can be dealt with. 


Banking amalgamations and absorptions have been rare of 
late, and it is a long time since we have had so important an event 
as the proposal for a fusion of the businesses of the London and 
Midland Bank, Limited, and the City Bank, Limited. The former 
is the larger institution, and the arrangement is more an absorption 
by that Bank of the City Bank than an amalgamation. We think 
that shareholders in the latter Company have no cause to grumble 
at the terms offered—namely, that each holder of five City Bank 
shares shall receive two shares and two-fifths on the London and 
Midland Bank. Should this arrangement be carried cut, share- 
holders in the City Bank will be in a better position, in that their 
dividend will be larger, there will be a smaller liability on the 
shares, and their capital will stand at a higher price in the market 
than formerly. The combined institution will henceforth be known 
as the London, City and Midland Bank, Limited, and six of 
the City Bank directors will figure on the board. That the arrange- 
ment is desirable on both sides is clear; for, in the words of the 
manager of the City Bank, each bank gets what it most wanted. 


‘*ENGLAND’S DESTINY IN CHINA” 


To the current number of the Contemporary Review Captain 
Younghusband contributes an article under the above heading. 
He concludes as follows : —“‘ The result of this rivalry of European 
nations will mean, then, in the long run, the partition of China ; 
will mean that certain provinces will come under Russian in- 
fluence, others under French, others under German, and others 
again under British control. Have we any need to shrink from 
this idea with the hypocritical shudders to which we have 
accustomed ourselves? Should we not rather give up our ideas 
of preserving the integrity of China, abstain from academical dis- 
cussions in and out of Parliament about the advantages of main- 
taining it, and instead frankly recognise, not only that the dis- 
integration of China has been going on for the last century, but 
that we ourselves have been taking a prominent and useful part in it, 
to the benefit of ourselves and of hundreds of thousands of Chinamen? 
Where noware China’s former tributaries— Korea, Tonquin, Annam, 
Siam, Burma, Hunza, Sikkim, Nepal? To whom now do Hong 
Kong, Mir Bay, Wei-hai-Wei, Kiao-Chau Bay, Port Arthur, Trans- 
Amur, Manchuria, the Pamirs, and Formosa belong? Surely it 
is time for us to open our eyes and see what is going on directly 
under them? We should, no doubt, like to see China strong 
enough to preserve her integrity, and so be able to continue to us 
the privileges we at present enjoy, and which we are not so likely 
to continue to enjoy with China under Russian and French domi- 
nation. But to undertake the task of preserving her integrity for 
her—not from any special love of her; not from any chivalrous 
feeling of protecting the weak against the oppression of the 
strong ; but simply from the calculated self-interest to make of 
her a buffer against a civilised rival, is surely as immoral as it is 
unwise.” 


CANADIAN PACIFIC TOURS. 
ENDLESS VARIETY. 
Niagara ; the Great Lakes ; Prairies ; Rocky Mountains; Banff Hot Springs; 
Hunting and Fishing Resorts. 


For through Fares and Free Pamphlets apply CANADIAN PaciFric Rattway Offices, 
67 and 68 King William Street, K.C., or 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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VIEWS AND REVIEWS 
NEW LIGHTS ON STEVENSON 


Tuat the personality of Robert Louis Stevenson possessed 
for his intimates a singular charm, and put a powerful 
spell upon their imagination and affec- 
tions, is no news. But it would be vain 
to pretend that he produced a pecu- 
liarly favourable impression as a young man upon the 
young men his contemporaries outside a very limited 
circle. Ask any candid and intelligent person who was 
‘* with him in the Spec.,” or who passed advocate much 
about his time, what manner of man this Stevenson really 
was, and, ten to one, the answer will be nothing more 
enthusiastic than ‘‘ A queer creature,” or “‘ A curious kind 
of beggar.” The youthful vanity which amused his rela- 
tions and his own special coterie could scarce, indeed, be 
expected to fascinate the rest of the world. A budding 
prophet who pleases, in defiance of the prejudice of the 
community, to wear his hair long, need not be surprised 
if he is regarded with feelings other than sympathy 
and honour. General society, we read, bored Stevenson. 
So much the worse for Stevenson. Sir Walter 
Simpson was doubtless his chief link with the world of 
young men that dined out, and played golf, and fished and 
shot. (Of dining in taverns—a recreation then popular, 
but now unknown in Edinburgh—Stevenson had probably 
as much as a man need wish.) Possibly if he had over- 
come his shyness, and mingled more freely with ordinary 
people, he might have found the gain not wholly theirs. 
Commerce with persons who care not two straws for 
literature, and are not ashamed to confess it, might have 
imparted to his writings just that dash of reality—of the 
feeling that the author and his puppets ‘‘mean business ” 
this time—which even in their most ardent and exciting 
moments they somehow seem to lack. Perhaps, as years 
rolled on, he looked back on the scheme of his early man- 
hood with even more than the inevitable portion of com- 
punction and regret. It is not insignificant that as regards 
the minor matters of the law, like dress, he changed his 
policy, and willingly yielded to the punctilio of Samoa the 
deference he had systematically withheld from the inno- 
cent and salutary conventions of his native land. 


** A Queer Crea- 
ture” 


Let us suppose Stevenson transported into the Edin- 
burgh ofa previous age. What sort of a reception would 
: he have met with? Wilson would have 
A Might-Have- butlied him. Lockhart would scarce 
Been : nit : 
have regarded his eccentricities with an 
indulgent eye, unless Stevenson had been either much 
older or much younger than himself. Perhaps it was an 
instinctive sense of the antipathy between+he cast of his 
own mind and the cast of Lockhart’s which led Stevenson 
to pronounce the most inept opinion ever uttered by one 
distinguished man of letters about another. Lockhart’s 
father-in-law, indeed, would have pardoned much to a 
young advocate of Stevenson's promise, and would have 
rallied him with a kindly smile on his ‘‘ blazer” and his 
preposterous neckcloth. But the Sheriff would not have 
been well pleased to hear that the ubiquitous velvet jacket 
had appeared even at Thomas Stevenson’s funeral, and he 
might, very likely, have heldthe wearer upas a warning in a 
letter tothat promising young officer of Hussars, Gilnockie. 
As regards the Whigs, though Jeffrey’s mode of life was 
gay and unconventional enough, it is difficult to picture 
Stevenson as an intimate friend and frequent visitor at 
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Craigcrook. At no point, it so happens, does Mr. Steven. 
son fit in with the literary tradition of his native place, 
It is not said that he had attracted the notice of Lorg 
Neaves, or of Mr. Sellar, or of Sir Alexander Grant. 
He was certainly not of the circle of Mr. John Blackwood: 
else possibly he might have esteemed more highly that 
combination of the man of the world with the man of 
letters which had been characteristic of the city for a 
century. It is true that he knew the late Professor 
Blackie, and it is true that in the late Professor Blackie 
the world seemed to catch a ‘‘mechanic echo” of Chris. 
topher North’s obstreperous buffoonery. But Mr. Blackie 
was no more a typical representative of Edinburgh's 
golden age than Mr. T. P. O'Connor is a typical repre. 
sentative of the departed glories of Holland House. 


It is not, then, let us hope, altogether presumptuous 
to wish that Stevenson had shrunk less readily from 
‘Tee Pleat contact with ordinary men of his own 
Workmanship” rank and position in life. To have shared 
P . , : 
their pleasures and joined in their pursuits 
might have acted as a tonic and refreshment to the mind, 
Yet the few who possessed his confidence and friendship 
would doubtless maintain that he lacked nothing. Consult 
Miss Black’s monograph, or listen (if you get the chance) to 
the spoken word of one that really knew him, and you 
cannot choose but own that his was a character of rare 
amiability and sweetness, fortified by a backbone of courage 
and perseverance which stiffened manfully to the onslaught 
of precarious health and adverse circumstance. Much 
hysterical gush has been poured over his memory and his 
work by people whose acquaintance with him was of the 
slightest ; but, due allowance being made for paroxysms of 
enthusiasm, there is little doubt that his writings will always 
retain a hold upon the class that can discern and enjoy the 
finest workmanship. To the great bulk of his countrymen 
he will never be much more than a means for supplying 
an itching national vanity with agreeable titillation. Never- 
theless, we wish all success to Mr. Osbourne’s volume 
of selections from his stepfather’s works.* Prepared 
for the use of schools, and furnished with a somewhat 
superfluous glossary, it contains many of Stevenson’s most 
justly celebrated passages ; and who is not pleased to see 
those old friends once more, albeit detached from their 
proper surroundings? He must be a dullard, with a heart 
hard as the nether millstone, who does not seize with 
gratitude each fresh opportunity of reperusing the most 
beautiful, sincere, and moving sentences which Stevenson 
ever penned—the commemoration of Walter Ferrier. 


As for this latest contribution to Stevensonian bio 
graphy by Miss Black,t it were easy to pick holes, It 
makes almost no serious pretence to 
method or order ; the critica’ observations 
which help to fill it up are neither very 
novel nor very profound; and commonplace ideas ¢x- 
pressed in a commonplace way find too warm a welcome 
on every page. It would be impossible to write even 4 
short life of any member of the Stevenson family 
without alluding to the Bell Rock; but it would have 
been quite possible to draw less heavily upon the copious 
supply of metaphor and imagery which lighthouses, Ut 
happily, afford. The narrative is not always marked by 


Edited by Lloyd Osbourne. London : 


Miss Black and 
her Hero 


* “ The Stevenson Reader.” 
Chatto & Windus, 2s. 6d. 


+ ‘Robert Louis Stevenson.” By Margaret Moyes Black. Edinburgh : 


Oliphant, Anderson, & Ferrier. 
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ustness of proportion. The Henley-Baxter-Jenkin period, 
surely, deserved more detailed treatment than it gets. 
Also, discretion is sometimes outrun by hero-worship. 
The little Stevenson was not singular among Scottish 
children in confounding the functions of a Doctor of 
Divinity and a Doctor of Medicine; and to many a three- 
year-old besides Louis has Jack Frost been a familiar 
personification of certain natural phenomena. But in 
spite of a prevailing amateurishness, the little volume 
insidiously robs the critic of his arms by means of its 
abounding good-faith and good-feeling. With perfect 
simplicity and directness, and without an atom of self- 
consciousness or affectation, the writer sets down what 
she herself saw and knew of the Stevenson family circle 
and its immediate friends; and thus her addition to the 
literature of the subject, though inconsiderable in bulk, 
has a distinct importance and value of its own. 
Joun DALGLEIsH. 


REVIEWS 


WITH PEARY OVER THE GREAT ICE 


“Northward over the Great Ice: a Narrative of Life and Work 
along the Shores and upon the Interior Ice-cap of Northern 
Greenland, 1886 and 1891-7.” By Robert E. Peary.  Iilus- 
trated. 2vols. London: Methuen. 32s. net. 


Sit down calmly and weigh Arctic exploration in the scales of 
utility, and there dues seem an astounding waste of money and 
human effort about the whole business. It has cost the world 
some of its bravest men—Franklin, Bellot, Crozier, Kane, Hall, 
De Long, and not a few others. In the Franklin expedition 
alone 138 lost their lives after sufferings such as only the Arctic 
regions can inflict. The money poured out upon these frozen 
wastes would have gone far to solve the food problem of the world 
had it been applied to the cultivation of the fertile, but still un- 
peopled, portions of the earth’s surface. And yet Arctic explora- 
tion is as feverishly pursued as ever. We are, in fact, in the 
midst of a renaissance of Arctic interest ; and here we have two 
volumes written with such earnestness and enthusiasm and set 
out by Messrs. Methuen in so attractive a dress as to make one 
forget the sacrifice of life and treasure, and rejoice only that 
there is still one bit of the world where exploration can be carried 
on for the sheer love of the thing and with no thought of Throg- 
morton Street in the background. 

Following Mr. Peary through his seven years of Arctic travel, 
we become possessed by an attraction towards this dogged, 
plucky American, and catch something of the magic spell of the 
White North. It may be, as Mr. Peary says, that in this land of 
the strangest contrasts, where active volcanoes are beset by 
¢ternal snow and ice, and where the poppy—symbol of warmth 
and sleep and luxury—blossoms at the very foot of the crags of 
icy glaciers—it may be that material will yet be found there to 
make possible some unknown necessity of our future civilisation. 
But if not—if there be no money return, no fruit of colonisation, 
no harvest of great good for many men, if there still be nothing but 
mere sentiment in it all, it is still good. “ Regardless of utility or 
non-utility, the inherent charm of Arctic work, and the inherent 
restlessness of the human animal as long as there remains a 
comer of the earth unknown to him, will keep up efforts in the 
White North till every square mile of sea and land has been 
charted,” 

Mr. Peary must ever hold high place in the roll of men who 
have felt and succumbed to the strange magnetism of this wilder- 
ness of snow lying beyond the reach of the white man’s civilisation. 
We have heard officials of the Hudson’s Bay Company relate how 
away at their sub-Arctic posts they dreamed year after year of 
the happiness of a return to their native Scotland to spend their 

eclining years. At last the long-hoped-for day for that return 
came, but in vain did they try to shut the white wilderness out of 
mind and heart. Scotland with all its charms left them restless 
and Unsatisfied, and there was nothing for it but to go back again 
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to their lonely post. So it has been with many an Arctic explorer, 
and so it will be with Mr. Peary. Asa boy he pored over Kane’s 
magical book and dreamed of “the glittering necklace of snow and 
ice which circles the North Pole.” As a man he learnt that in this 
frozen Sahara of inner Greenland which had fascinated his boyish 
mind, there was no form of life, animal or vegetable, no fragment 
of rock, no grain of sand ; a frozen waste of snow and ice, a cold 
blue sky, and a cold white sun—nothing but these. Yet for these 
he has devoted the best years of his life, sacrificed his career as 
a naval engineer, spent the slender fortunes of himself and Mrs. 
Peary, and put them both several thousand dollars in debt. From 
the Government of the United States he has received not a single 
dollar of help in his expeditions. All they did was to permit his 
absence, often grudgingly, leaving his own slender purse to bear the 
two-thirds of the cost which had to be borne after Societies and 
private individuals had given their aid. And this he has done 
without thought or hope of the money reward which even the 
meanest Klondike adventurer has in view—without even the 
cheap consolation of knowing that, though unthanked and unpaid, 
he was working for the material betterment of the human race. All 
he can say is that “during seven years I have strained every 
energy and devoted every dollar I possessed to my Arctic efforts, 
and during more than half that time I have kept the Stars and 
Stripes waving within the Arctic Circle.” 

Mr. Peary’s first Arctic work was a summer voyage and 
reconnaissance of the Greenland inland ice, in 1886. Then 
he mapped out his plan for the solution of the mystery of 
the Greenland interior. That plan was to reach and deter- 
mine the northern limit of Greenland overland—i.e. across 
the inland ice—starting from Whale Sound and finishing at 
a point on the unknown east coast, near the 8oth parallel. 
The inland ice instead of the coast fringe for a _ road, 
dogs for traction, and a party of two only—these were his 
insistent features, and they mark a new departure in Arctic work. 
But before he could quit his service duty on the Nicaragua Canal 
and give effect to his ideas, Nansen forestalled him in 1888 by 
crossing Southern Greenland, just as Conway has since crossed 
Spitzbergen, and just as Mr. Peary believes the conqueror of the 
South Pole will yet achieve success. In 1891-92 Peary made a 
thirteen months’ sojourn in Northern Greenland, including a 
1,200-mile sledge journey across the ice-cap and the determina- 
tion of the insularity of Greenland. In 1893-95 he made a 
twenty-five months’ stay in North Greenland, including a second 
1,209-mile sledge journey across the ice-cap, completed the study of 
the Whale Sound natives, made a detailed survey of the region, 
and discovered the great Cape York meteorites. And in 1896-97 
he made summer voyages and secured the last and the largest of 
these meteorites, the 90-ton mass. And now with the experience 
gained in Northern Greenland he has set himself to solve the 
great Arctic problem—the discovery of the Pole—‘to solve a 
problem which, unsolved, and to chart a portion of the earth’s 
surface which, uncharted, are,” he considers, “a reproach to our 
civilisation and our manhood.” 

The plain unvarnished tale in which Mr. Peary sets out his 
experiences during these seven years will rank with the best of its 
kind. There is so much transparent honesty about the man and 
his narrative, and his determination and earnestness and the 
shrewdness of his plans compel admiration. Sometimes we do 
fancy that the hardships of Arctic exploration cannot be so terrible 
when we read of such a menu as this in Northernmost Green- 
land :— 

Brandy Cocktail. 
Pea Soup. 
Sauterne. 

Sirloin of Musk-ox broiled with Biscuits. 
Veal Cutlets with Biscuits. 
Bartlett Pears and Cream a la Tin Can. 
Tea and Biscuits. 


But, then, this was a red-letter day ; in fact, it was a Fourth of 
July dinner, and Mr. Peary is nothing if not a patriot. He must, 
for instance, have taken an astounding supply of national bunting 
among his baggage, for he seems to have dotted the Great Ice 
with Stars and Stripes, and even the little morsel of humanity with 
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whom Mrs. Peary presented him during one of his expeditions is 
shown to us wrapped about with the precious emblem. 

One of the most interesting sections of a narrative that is 
crowded with interest is that dealing with the fearless, hardy, 
cheerful little tribe of Eskimos shut out from the world 
along the shores of Smith Sound. They number but 253, men, 
women, and children—without government, without religion, 
without money or any standard of value, without written language, 
without property, except clothing and weapons; their food 
nothing but meat, blood, and blubber ; without salt or any sub- 
stance of vegetab'e origin ; their clothing the skins of birds and 
animals ; almost their only objects in life, something to eat and 
something with which to clothe themselves, and their sole occupa- 
tion the struggle for these objects ; with habits and conditions of 
life hardly above the animal, these people seem at first to be very 
near the bottom of the scale of civilisation ; yet closer acquaintance 
shows them to be quick, intelligent, ingenious, and thoroughly 
humane.” Mr. Peary made the best of friends among these happy 
simple children of the North, and by gifts of improved weapons and 
implements he was able to increase their hunting effectiveness, 
and for atime, at least, send up the birth-rate. They are, alas! 
odoriferous in person, their ideas of matrimony are distinctly lax, 
and their morals are not to be judged by Anglo-Saxon standards. 
But Mr. Peary will hear nothing of missionary effort for their 
assumed benefit. “No,” he says with emphasis, “God grant no 
civilisation to curse them,” with its inevitable accompaniment 
of rum and disease—tobacco also Mr. Peary adds. The exact 
ethnological information which the book gives concerning this 
unique aboriginal tribe is of the deepest interest and value. 


SIR WALTER BESANT AND A MORAL 


“The Changeling.” By Walter Besant. 
Hall, Limited. 6s. 


IT argues a flaw in our author's style that in liking his works we 
cannot forget that we are liking Sir Walter Besant. There is, 
indeed, much to like in him. He is sagacious and urbane. The 
snob and the sycophant are alike abominable to him. As a 
novelist he is a child; his “let’s pretend” is irresistible. - And 
what things he does pretend, to be sure! He frankly sub-titled 
his most famous book—the book written during the closing days 
of one of the most satisfactory partnerships which the historian of 
literature can adduce—“An Impossible Story” ; there was so 
much money in it and it was so well spent. It has often seemed 
as if the shade of Dick Mortiboy, the first of the Besanto-Ricine 
gallery, secretly endowed the creatures of Sir Walter Besant’s 
fancy “beyond the dreams of avarice.” The rigid critic of pub- 
lishers’ estimates is scarcely to be recognised in the princely dis- 
penser of imaginary fortunes. Sir Walter is also noticeably fond 
of speculating in heredity by tracing the behaviour of various 
adopted children, Thus, in “All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” 
a young man is adopted, brought up as an aristocrat, and even- 
tually told that he is a plebeian. In “The Children of Gibeon” 
it is uncertain which of two young women (one of whom is 
adopted) is “the lady of high degree.” In “ The Bell of St. Paul’s” 
a hideous guttersnipe is adopted and provided with every advan- 
tage, with the result that he becomes a F.R.S. in his twenties. 
That there is any scientific interest in the behaviour of Sir Walter’s 
alopted children is open to doubt. Our personal interest is of the 
k nd we devoted to the game of General Post, wherein everybody 
cianges his seat at the mention of the shibboleth of the game. 

It appears from the foregoing that Sir Walter is visited per- 
sistently by two ideas—z.c. money and adoption—each of them 
seldom objectified in real life, and therefore the more romantic and 
promising from the point of view of the average reader. The 
trouble is that the inferior embodiment of ideas that have served 
in a form nobler and more satisfying suggests a paucity of inven- 
tion in the writer. The condemnation of the thrifty but indolent 
method referred to lies, however, chiefly in this—the doing over 
again, for the critic, what has already been done for the babe. The 
case is this : Every new thing is addressed to the babe—the critical 
instinct lying in abeyance under stress of curiosity—but repetition 
makes critics of babes, specialists of dunces, agnostics of devotees. 


London: Chapman & 
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Everyone can appreciate the subtle loss of prestige involved in the 
difference between these two statements : “it happens like that,” 
and “it happens like that in the novels of Sir Walter Besant.” And 
now, when it comes to “ The Changeling,” in which the moneyand 
the adopted child reappear, in addition to our old friend the fair 
initiator of “a new social experiment,” we are nonplussed for the 
right words to express our critical attitude. It is quite natural to 
begin as we did by praising Sir Walter as a man. The book teems 
with estimable qualities of heart and head. The reflections—as 
our forefathers entitled the staple and suety part of their literary 
diet—deserve the praise accorded to truths of the second order of 
obviousness, expressed neatly and kindly. The book, if not 
actual, bears at least a reference to actuality. It has even been 
suggested that it contains an excellent likeness of Lady Henry 
Somerset, and, if we separate the Lady Woodroffe of the story 
from a grotesque fraud imputed to her, the comparison is plausible, 
Sir Walter has owned with pride to the sound practice of drawing 
from the life, and the large number of credible personalities—not 
mere outlines—whom he has presented is a worthy offering on 
the altar of the Real. It is his known and proved talent for the 
real that makes his obsession in the matter of plot the more 
deplorable. It is true that he was deputed to finish “Blind 
Love”’; but, if we remember aright, he gave us to understand that he 
did not number the works of Wilkie Collins among his enthusiasms, 
Why, then, work feebly in the same school when his powers of 
observation—his deep-seated humanity—fit him for higher things? 
In plot, the author of “The Woman in White” (by which we 
prefer to identify him) is incomparably Sir Walter's superior, 
Underneath the fabric of the work of genius we have named the 
plot shows clean and symmetrical as a diagram. Men and women 
are created for it as draughtsmen are created for draught-boards; 
there is fine economy, coupled with an acute faculty for dramatic 
extension—for grading the progress of discovery, for minimising 
the clues. In short, the triumph of Wilkie Collins lay in puzzling 
the reader with a well-ordered darkness, in stimulating, rather than 
defying, his constructive talent. There are problems in algebra 
as exciting as “A Woman in White”; they have the charm of a 
challenge, the romance of ambiguity ; in the bare sufficiency of 
their premisses they are works of art. Now Sir Walter's true 
vocation is to write of life at leisure, volubly though not tediously, 
with a pleasant obtrusion of the fact of his own existence in the 
shape of amiable discursiveness. It is not for him to lure the 
breathless reader in a stealthy gallop through the windings of a 
maze. In “The Changeling” he makes a clean breast of every- 
thing, occupying the reader’s button-hole in a friendly way the 
while. Such confidence is flattering, but it nips excitement in 
the bud. Once, as one of the characters rehearsed the plot, we 
fancied there lurked behind him a puzzled author trying to recover 
his bearings. And what a rigmarole the plot is. A marries B, 
and hasa child AB. A deserts B and B sells AE to D, who wants 
to palm off AB as her child, whose death it is important to conceal. 
A divorces B and marries C, and has a child AC. AB thinks he 
is a baronet, and AC, knowing he is not, tries to expose him. D's 
dead child, strangely enough, has the same name as AB. _B wants 
to reclaim her son, and D wants to keep her family secret. Hence 
a problem similar to that for which it is said that the wisdom of 
Solomon secured a solution. 

This AC is a Bohemian fiddler and dramatist, a tramp after 
the Borrow ideal, but not with the divine seriousness of Lavengro. 
He makes love with uncommon fluency. 

“This is not an emotion. It is part of me. I live in it; I 
breathe it; I only exist, my Molly, because of you. There isn’t 
any stage gesture to signify my state of mind. The stalls would 
be disturbed in their little minds if one put this passion into visible 
representation. Even the gallery wouldn’t understand. Put your 
arms on my shoulders, Molly.” ; 

Nor is the young lady behindhand, although she has a quasi- 
understanding with AB. 

“ She obeyed ; she was quite as tall as her lover, and she had 
no difficulty in throwing her arms quite round his neck—which 
she did. Jf she blushed, the stars, which blink because they are 
shortsighted, could not see it. The lamp on the lamp-post 1s, of 
course, used to such things.” 
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AB is both cad and snob ; his putative mother has no regard 
for him at all. Not so his real mother, who, with an anguish of 
longing, desires their relations to become recognised. But at the 
end she finds that he is too ignoble not to suffer intensely by a 
drop in the social scale such as-the reclaiming of him would in- 
yolve. In an interview, in which her son shudders coldly on the 
prink of revelation, she realises, as she holds her peace for his 
sake, that he is an alien being, incapable of filial loyalty. The 
everlasting barrier between them was not a lie that can be said 
and unsaid, but a difference of souls. There is fineness and 
dignity in the scene —the last of all—in which this truth is brought 
home. 

The heroine’s patroness, or rather hostess, who keeps a free 
college for girls, is a peg on which to hang some benevolent 
theories, and a victim of the perfidy of AB ; but she is in herself 
only a feeble souvenir of an old type. A millionaire of York- 
shire extraction, a flock of sponging poor relations, a fashionable 
doctor—who, it is whispered, has a distinguished prototype—are 
sketched with clear, bold, effective touches, bordering here and 
there on the farcical. This studious passage struck us as worth 
quoting : — 

“The man had that sketchy, irresolute face which foretells, in 
certain levels of life, social wreck. Not an evil face, exactly—the 
man with the evil face very often gets on in life—but with a weak 
face. You may see such a face any day in the police-court. First 
itis a charge connected with the employer’s accounts, then it is 
generally a charge of petty robbery. The last case I saw myself 
was one of boots snatched from an open counter. Between the 
first charge and the second there is a dreadful change in the matter 
of clothes ; but there is never any change in face.” 

Considerations of space force us to take leave here of Sir 
Walter. The desire to point a moral has prevented us from 
adorning our review, as we might easily have done, with many a 
sprightly sally and wise reflection. We should feel uncomfortable 
if we were set down among the “thousand failures” cited in his 
book, who are “ready to show you a thousand reasons why this 
one man has succeeded.” The Janus-faced mob is to be neither 
cried up nor cried down by the intelligent critic. Their verdict is 
given to something which is not the whole book—which is not art, 
may be, but accident ; something which is quality and.not form. 
In other words, their approval expresses appetite and not apprecia- 
tion. It is, we think, a chivalrous quality that they like in Sir 
Walter—“the man of the world” in the “ book of the week.” We 
are not jealous because we say: Use your influence, Sir Walter, 
tomake your readers accept a natural form while they seem to 
ignore it in imbibing the excellence of your quality with unin- 
structed delight. There is an educational value even in an un- 
conscious acceptance. And from whom would the great reading 
public—this Janus-faced mob as we incautiously termed it—learn 
more willingly than from that one of “The Three Captains” who 
Mr. Kipling avers is “the stoutest of them all” ? 
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HISTORY BY TELEGRAPH 


“With Kitchener to Khartum.” By G. W. Steevens. Edin- 
burgh and London: Wm. Blackwood & Sons. 6s. 


Wuat sort of man must he be who has brought the blood to the 
Spectators forehead? This is what Mr. Steevens has done: the 
Spectator says so. Had it been a blush there would be nothing 
to boast of in the feat, for the Sfecfafor is always blushing—for 
other people. But the suffusion Mr. Steevens achieved was not of 
the cheek, but of the forehead. If it had been of the cheek, where 
the moral susceptibilities register themselves, we should have said 
at once that the Sfccfafor had been reading and had been pained 
by Mr. Steevens’s bacchanalian description of a Sudan thirst :— 
“Now comes the sweet revenge for all the torments of the day. 
It is quite dark by now, unless the moon be up, leaning to you 
out of a tender blue immensity, silver, caressing, cool. Or else 
the sprightly candles beckon from your dining-table, spread outside 
the tent, a halo of light and white in the blackness, alert, inviting, 
Cool. You too, by now, are clean and cool. You quite forget 
whether the day was more than warm or no. But you remember 
the thirst. You are cool, but within you are still dry, very dry and 
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shrunken. Take a long mug and think well what you will have 
poured into it ; for this is the moment of the day, the moment that 
pays for the Sudan. You are very thirsty and are about to slake 
your thirst. Let it be alcoholic, for you have exuded much life in 
the day ; let it above all be long. Whisky-and-soda is a friend 
that never fails you, but better still something tonic. Gin and 
soda? Gin and lime-juice and soda? Gin and bitters and lime- 
juice and soda ? or else that triumphant blend of all wetting flavours, 
an Abu Hamed—gin, vermouth, angostura, lime-juice, soda? Mix 
it in due proportions ; put inespecially plenty of soda—and then 
drink. For this is to drink indeed. This splashes round your 
throat, slides softly down your gullet, till you feel it run out into 
your stomach. It spreads blessedly through Lody and spirit—not 
swirling like the Atbara, but irrigating like the Nile. It is soil 
in the sand, substance in the wind, lifeindeath. There is nothing 
like that first drink after sunset, but you are only half-irrigated 
yet: the first drink at dinner—yes, and the second and the 
culminating whisky-and-soda—can give rich moments. Then 
your angareb stands ready, the sky is your bedchamber, and the 
breath of the desert on your cheek is your good-night kiss.” 

But it was not this shameless riot of the flesh that stirred the 
pulses of the Sfectator, and sent the blood to its forehead : it was 
this, and the much else like it, in the account of the battle before 
Omdurman :— 

“But the cock-pit of the fight was Macdonald’s. The British 
might avenge his brigade ; it was his to keep it and to kill off the 
attack. To meet it he turned his front through a complete half 
circle, facing successively south, west, and north. Every tactician 
in the army was delirious in his praise ; the ignorant correspondent 
was content to watch the man and his blacks. ‘Cool as on 
parade’ is an old phrase ; Macdonald Bey was very much cooler. 
Beneath the strong, square-hewn face you could tell that the 
brain was working as if packed in ice. He sat solid on his horse 
and bent his black brows towards the green flag and the Reming- 
tons. Then he turned to a galloper with an order, and cantered 
easily up to a battalion commander. Magically the rifles hushed, 
the stinging powder smoke wisped away, and the companies were 
rapidly threading back and forward, round and round, in and out, 
as if it were a figure of a dance. In two minutes the brigade 
was together again in a new place. The field in front was hasten- 
ing towards us in a whitey-brown cloud of Dervishes. An order. 
Macdonald’s jaws gripped and hardened as the flame spurted out 
again, and the whitey-brown cloud quivered and stood still. He 
saw everything; knew what to do; knew how to do it; did it. 
At the ‘ Fire’ he was ever brooding watchfully behind his firing- 
line ; at the ‘ Cease Fire’ he was instantly in front of it: all saw 
him, and knew that they were being nursed to triumph.” 

“With Kitchener to Khartum” tells the whole story of the 
Sudan from the advent of the Mahdi, in 1881, to the final overthrow 
of Mahdism on September 2 last outside the walls of Omcurman, 
and tells it after a fashion so vivid, so vivacious, that the scenes 
pass before you as in an animatograph. The story is not all of 
battle, though, to be sure, bugle and rifle are never long unheard. 
Mr. Steevens’s peculiar merit lies in this, that he never loses sight 
of the brainwork behind the swordplay. In his pages feats of 
organisation are given equal place with feats of arms, and battle 
is not all bloodshed. Of the Sudan Military Railway he writes as 
Mr. Kipling might. 


PEDAGOGICS 


“ Rousseau.” By Thomas Davidson. ‘ Great Educators” Series. 
London: Heinemann. ‘5s. 


Two main elements enter into the composition of this book—an 
account of Rousseau’s life and work, and a running criticism 
interblent with it. If the first of these elements could be dis- 
entangled, it would represent a fairly creditable piece of profes-- 
sional book-making. The residue would be of questionable value. 
A more pretentious essay we have seldom perused. It is chock- 
full of evidence of learning and wide reading in literature and 
philosophy, and on that account a student might well be “awed” 
into accepting Mr. Davidson’s judgments without question. Un- 
fortunately, this is one of those numerous cases where great reading 
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and the power of constant study do not go together with those 
flexible qualities of mind and temperament which are the essential 
equipment of philosophic criticism. Moreover, true criticism must 
have at its root a first-hand perception of life, and certainly real 
insight into it; in which matter, we must confess, we find Mr. 
Davidson wanting. 

His work is entirely bookish in character, and it has the worst 
faults of its class. Its dogmatism is well-nigh intolerable. Its 
rigid and sometimes amusingly Philistine point of view, away from 
which Mr. Davidson can neither see nor think, is singularly un- 
suited for the viewing either of a character like Rousseau or of an 
age like the first half of the eighteenth century. When he talks of 
our present point of view, he means this rigid one of his, as if modern 
thought, the merit of which is in its very mobility and manysided- 
ness, had only one point of view! The interspersed censure at 
every point might well have been spared us. With a frowning 
forbidding face and with a lavish outpouring of unredeemed 
moral platitude, Mr. Davidson sets forth the history of 
poor Jean-Jacques’ emotional essay in existence. With an 
equally tragic attitude, he takes us through the social and edu- 
cational theories embodied in “ Emile,” the “ Social Contract,” 
and the various discourses. Here we get a good deal of querulous 
criticism, which is often pointless, simply because Rousseau 
employed terms in their ordinarily received significance ; whereas 
Mr. Davidson insists on imparting to these terms the technical 
value they receive in formal psychology. Thus we get quibbles 
about “habit,” “feelings of justice and injustice,” “ sensations,” 
“nature and culture,” &c. “What is language,” exclaims Mr. 
Davidson, “ but the habit of using the same sounds for the same 
thoughts?” This is a remarkable utterance—remarkable even as 
psychology. Lastly, in tracing Rousseau’s influence on the art, 
literature, and ideas of the modern world, Mr. Davidson 
betrays an entire want of understanding of the historic aspect 
of zsthetic and scientific activity, and achieves a lurid piece of 
exaggeration. The whole intellectual and zsthetic achievement of 
Christendom is due to Rousseau, so far as we understand Mr. 
Davidson’s last chapter! “French literature is soaked in his 
teaching from beginning to end. Its form and its matter are alike 
due to him. Its simplicity, its clear and effective style, its frequent 
glittering superficiality, its morbid pathos and insincere virtue, 
its outspokenness and lubricity are among its debts to him.” 
Mr Davidson evidently disapproves of French literature—which 
is, after all, the logical result of his disapproval of Rousseau. We 
are unable, too, to make out that he does not disapprove of all 
the literature of all civilisation. We should imagine he was 
strongly set against it were it not that he frequently quotes it with 
reverence. He has certainly succeeded in puzzling us as to his 
attitude. As the reader may have shrewdly deduced from all this, 
Mr. Davidson writes in a correct, solid style, uninformed by 
personal charm or freshness. Altogether, his book has impressed 
us as a ponderous and intemperate piece of pedantry. 


CHURCH HISTORY 


“A Thousand Years of English Church History.” By L. O. 
Asplen, M.A. London: George Bell & Sons. 45. 


THIs is a bright little sketch of the history of the English Church 
to the death of Queen Elizabeth. Mr. Asplen has set himself a 
difficult task in endeavouring to compress into less than four 
hundred pages the eventful history of ten centuries. He has dis- 
charged it with conspicuous ability ; and there was no need for 
his apprehension, expressed in the Preface, that his little work 
would be found dry reading. It is, indeed, open to criticism, but 
not on the ground of defective interest. A hostile critic would 
take exception rather to the author’s point of view than to his 
subject-matter or his method of dealing with it. This history is a 
frankly partisan production. It is written in the interests of a 
particular theory of the Church; identical with that which is 
illustrated in Mr. Cffley Wakeman’s book on the same subject, and 
is violently assaulted in the September issue of the Contemporary 
Review. Mr. Asplen makes no secret of his object in writing his 
book. He tells us at the outset that “he looks upon the existing 
divisions among Christians as profoundly calamitous and dis- 
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astrous; and the modern idea of Undenominationalism—the 
principle of infinite religious division cheerfully acquiesced in— 
seems to him as mischievous as it is certainly unscriptural.” 

Mr. Asplen seems to fall into the very common confusion 
between ecclesiastical unity and ecclesiastical uniformity ; which 
is the more strange, as elsewhere in his book he appears to be 
fully alive to the distinction between them. Probably we have 
all learned more from books and teachers from whose conclusions 
we differ than from those which reflect and express our own 
conclusions ; and those who dissent from this writer’s position 
will nevertheless be able to profit by a study of his book. There 
is a vast amount of information in it ; the notes, in particular, 
show a wide range of reading, and contain much matter we do 
not remember to have met with elsewhere; while even his 
theological opponents will appreciate the author’s uncompromising 
anti-Papalism. 

Mr. Asplen is, we should conjecture, a very young writer, A 
little more experience will save him from one or two blemishes 
which may safely be set down to want of literary practice. It is 
unnecessary, for example, and just a little irritating, to duplicate 
quotations, even in an appendix ; or to repeat oneself, as when 
we are told three times over in six pages that Simon de Montfort 
was the leader of the patriot party. Possibly the fact that Mr. 
Asplen hails from Cambridge may account for his description of 
John Fox as “a fellow of Oxford,” an office unknown to us as 
Oxford men. 

These, however, are but small things. Allowing for his point 
of view, the author has given us a serviceable little book, enriched 
with a good deal of varied knowledge, and thoroughly readable. 
We hope he will see his way to complete it by bringing the history 
down to our own times. 


A PATCH OF IRELAND 


‘‘From the East unto the West.” By Jane Barlow. -London: 
Methuen. 6s. 


Miss BARLOW’S position is somewhat unfortunate. She has some 
imagination and a great deal of sympathy, a quiet, leisurely sort of 
method, a charm now mellow and now wistful. Her actual 
experience of Irish peasant life is little. Taking all these things 
into account, the judicial reader can easily understand the extent 
of her effectiveness in Irish peasant portraiture. It is honest so 
far as it goes, but it does not go far. Her range is extremely 
limited, as a matter of fact. The remote and primitive Irish world 
on which her imagination has fastened is narrow, grey, wrapped in 
an almost unquickened atmosphere of depression. Out of it quaint 
and simple-minded old women peer or hobble ; play their little, 
monotonous, blind parts, and disappear into the mist. Sometimes 
they venture to Dublin, are lost amid its mazes, and only find light 
in the sight of a turf-boat on the canal. The men are more 
shadowy on the whole, though there is a pathetic effort to make 
them play sturdy parts. The whole—such as it is—is kindly, 
homelily, even tenderly done. The ruth and the rue, the tame 
merriment, the subdued life of these poor places, are not 
without touching appeal, though all is really more monotonous 
than the remotest life in Irish country districts. One likes 
it—once in a while. But the critic with even less knowledge 
of the subject than Miss Barlow herself proclaims from the house- 
tops that here is the very essence of Irish life. What on earth is 
one to say? For the gentle little that in all sincerity and to the 
best of her ability she has done one is naturally grateful to Miss 
Barlow. But—but—is her work to pass for the truth, and the 
whole truth? In point of fact, her province is only a shrunken 
patch of peasant Ireland, and she has only seized mere modicums 
of the peasant character. Barring certain lapses in the dialect, 
there is nothing unreal about the result, nothing cheap, or false, or 
tawdry—though a peasant girl or two must be described as over- 
done—but the final sense is of narrowness and regrettable insuf- 
ficiency. There are so many other things, even in the characters 
of those old women, that would come out so well in Miss 
Barlow’s sympathetic method !_ Sometimes one is reminded a little 
of the way of George Eliot ; but to what finer issues George Eliot 
would lead us! In short, one leaves Miss Barlow’s Irish work a3 
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one leaves that of several Irish writers of the day : they have got 
hold of much that is true, they tell us much that is worth telling ; 
but they lack two great essentials of enduring art—deep insight and 
alarge, shaping, imaginative gift ; and the critic who thinks of 
Ireland as a parish instead of a complex country tells them many 
things that mar them, and confuse the issue. 

Among Miss Barlow’s Eastern and general stories we meet 
average work and work that is distinctly good. Of the: latter is 
«A Caprice of Queen Pippa.” The young king and queen of the 
little State of Dendringia are great poultry-fanciers ; but the 
Dowager Pippa hates poultry, and one of the saddest experiences 
of her life is on a night when some “ incredible idiot” has carried 
«a crateful of Cochin China monsters” up to her dressing-room in 
mistake for one of her gown-baskets! The “hallelujah chorus” 
gives the impression that fowl has a-gotten on the roof, and the 
sentries and watchmen and other loyal folk of Dendringia tramp 
and quest overhead for one tense and trying hour. ‘An Advance 
Sheet” is arresting and strong, but it hinges ona psychic-scientific 
question for which, unfortunately, there is yet no proof. On the 
whole, one can read Miss Barlow with pleasure, and praise her in 
a measure with an easy conscience ; but to call her a considerable 
interpreter of Irish life would be going “ beyond the beyonds.” 


OTHER FICTION 


“In the Image of God.” By A. St. John Adcock. London: 


Skeffington. 35. 6d. 


Mr. ADCOCK takes an unpromising and even a brutal sphere of 
London life, and while extenuating nothing he reveals its essential 
humanity. A “ beer-eater,” a shoemaker, a Salvation Army pro- 
pagandist, a shopkeeper who is a political economist of a pathetic 
variety, and half a dozen other types are realised with marked 
success in his humane and conscientious book. It is, perhaps, 
more like a succession of scenes than an organic, thoroughly 
expanded whole ; but it is vital and true, even though one may, 
perhaps, complain that all the relieving possibilities which lie to 
hand are not utilised to soften the tragedy of the end. Two scenes 
possess uncommon comedy, one is a really tender idyll, a delicate 
romance is brought at one stage to fruition, and the rueful life of 
Kentish Town reveals its essence. Mr. Adcock is never content 
with the surface of things. This volume emphasises his place in 
the little group of novelists whose mé¢iey is the presentation of 
contemporary London in its grimness, its pathos, and its burdened 
joys. The note of tenderness is more apparent in Mr. Adcock 
than in any of the others. No one who would know the outer and 
lower London as it is should ignore his work ; while it is certain 
that the majority of readers will follow him thereafter with much 
more than ordinary expectations. 


“Darab’s Wine Cup, and Other Tales.” 
London : Sidney L. Ollif. 


Mr. Bart Kennedy is a man of few words. A short story must 
be short; but Mr. Kennedy believes in making it shorter. In 
these days condensation is the vogue in all departments of life. 
Everything is being reduced to an extract. Synthetic albumen is 
knocking at the doors of the Mansion House. As with our food, 
80 with our fiction. Let it be short and sweet, or bitter, according 
totaste. For the most part Mr. Kennedy’s tales are bitter, but 
they are all short. 

There are no fewer than thirty-three tales within the compass 
of the two hundred and sixty-two pages. This is fiction homceo- 
Pathically administered. ‘The tales are of the grim order. Storm 
and strife, elemental, bestial, and human, rage throughout, with 
here and there a touch of restful pathos. Pippa’s spring song finds 
no echo in these pages. As we read, we are overborne with the 
thought of the wrong and misery that stalks abroad in this travel- 
Stained old earth of ours. 

AS a storyteller Mr. Kennedy’s strong point is his imagination ; 


By Bart Kennedy. 
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his weak point, a somewhat limited mental horizon. The bulk of 
his tales are cast in one mould. Man’s inhumanity to man, especi- 
ally woman, is the prevailing text. He has a clear style, and a 
quaint use of words not unpleasing. 

“The Outcast” is a vivid piece of word-painting which grips 
the mind, and is perhaps the best bit of work in the book. “The 
Thief” is surely a burlesque New York. court-room scene. The 
moral is somewhat uncertain, and the moralising is certainly cheap. 
“Graham” is an impressionist battle-piece, in which Graham the 
private shoots St. Aubyn the captain (who had got him a flog- 
ging) through the back, and then shouts with joy as he charges on 
with his comrades. Surely an unnecessary mode of procedure, 
seeing that flogging has been abolished in the Army! The use 
of Jesus’ name and teaching is effective, though not always in good 
taste, as for instance in “ The Smile of Understanding.” For those 
who delight in fighting and the prowess of the man animal there 
is plenty and to spare in this little volume, while those of milder 
mood may find enjoyment more chastened though probably more 
abiding. 

“Cross Trails.” By Victor Waite. London: Methuen. 6s. 

Tosay that Mr. Waite’s novel is emotional is to use a mild term. 
In the first twenty pages, or so, there are five or six murders, as 
many more attempted murders, besides other startling incidents. 
The scene of the story is first Jaid in Brazil, and introduces the 
time-honoured business of /4e ancient manuscript describing hidden 
treasure, with a map of the route, &c. This manuscript is, of 
course, largely responsible for the wholesale “ cutting off.” The 
first possessor (as far as the reader is concerned) is a young 
Englishman, who is very quickly disposed of. It then goes from 
hand to hand, each owner having a rough time of it, most of them 
dying suddenly. The hero of the story (a man Kipling would call 
“a swine”) is well mixed up with the travels of the MSS., and 
having shot his best friend over an argument about a woman, he 
takes a journey to Australia. There is an interval of three years 
in the hero’s departure from Brazil and his adventures in Australia. 
What happens in the meantime is not related, but he settles down 
with a college friend, and for some few pages there is a compara- 
tive calm. The author’s genius, however, does not run to calms, 
and so in the last few chapters he returns with renewed vigour to 
“piling up the agony,” winding up with a ghastly suicide and a 
death in child-bed. 


“An Egyptian Coquette.” 
Pearson. 25. 6d. 


Mr. Holland’s hero is a rather fatuous young journalist, whose 
description shows a beautiful aloofness from Fleet Street on the 
part of the author. ‘When his gaze first encountered the soft, 
deep eyes of Ethel Vallance, he knew that he had at last met 
what he had often joked about as his affinity.” She “felt a great 
unspeakable happiness thrill her, a sweet certainty of everything, 
of joy and sorrow, a fixity of existence which, it seemed, no trouble 
or sorrow could destroy.” Even Mr. Holland, who apparently sets 
out to destroy this “sweet certainty,” relents before the end of his 
very incoherent story. The hero goes to Egypt to hunt for 
“ Scarabii,” and instead brings back the “ Egyptian coquette” in a 
hypnotic trance. Mr. Holland appears to have been inspired 
chiefly by imperfect recollections of “She” and “ The Case of M. 
Waldemar,” but his story is too badly written and constructed to 
make us care in the least whether it is original or not. 


By Clive Holland. London: C. A. 


“ Records of Cragsmere Village. No. 1. Waiting for the Spring.” 
3y Dayrell Trelawney. London: The Church Newspaper 
Company. Is. 


A pleasant little village tale, brightly written and well illus- 
trated. It is somewhat reminiscent of “ Cranford,” which, we 
trust, the writer, evidently a lady, will appreciate for the high com- 
pliment it is. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


WHETHER or not, like a certain contemporary, Mr. Hall Caine 
on his recent voyage was disappointed with the Atlantic Ocean is 
a fact so far unknown to history. Friends of the A. O., how- 
ever, will take heart of grace from the knowledge that Mr. Caine 
thought spacious thoughts on the way. Those thoughts he 
promptly committed to paper, careful man of business that he is. 
When he landed on the shore of free America he was ready for 
the American reporters. He did not slily chaff them, as Mr. 
Barrie did on a memorable occasion. He dashed their hopes 
forthwith by begging them not to interview him. But, after all, 
he was but as the home-coming father who affects coldness at the 
expectant rush of his little ones that the production of the inevit- 
able sweets and toys may be all the more acceptable and dramatic. 
Mr. Caine presented the reporters with an MS. of some 4,800 
words, all about himself and his Atlantic thoughts. The reporters 
retired beaming, and found that the MS. contained Mr. Caine’s 
views on disarmament, the dramatisation of “ The Christian” and 
smaller matters. They had the Manx intensity and resonance, 
quickened and sub-edited, as it were, by the Atlantic Ocean and 
its breezy spirits. Some reporters are born great, some invent 
great “copy,” and some have great “copy” thrust upon them. 


There is a good deal of discussion as to the possible existence 
of a Bismarck autobiography. An OUTLOOK contributor is 
informed by a well-known German, who was intimately associated 
with the Iron Chancellor, that there is no Bismarck autobiography 
(in the general sense of the term) in existence. Certain documents, 
he says, will be published, but nothing more. “Documents,” of 
course, may mean very much that is interesting, but they scarcely 
mean actual autobiography. 


Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his remarkable journey through 
Asia will be out some time next week. Geographers look for- 
ward to it with keen interest, and certainly it should contain 
much valuable information arising from Dr. Hedin’s four years of 
exploration in Asia. What did he do? From Kashgar, as a 
centre, he pushed south and north and east, including the Pamirs. 
He made acquaintance with the terrible Takla-Makan Desert ; he 
crossed Northern Tibet to Pekin, and he returned by Siberia. 
Somebody has said that as a substantial bit of travel Dr. Hedin’s 
achievement might belong to the hall-mark of Marco Polo him- 
self. His book is in two large volumes, and these have over three 
hundred pictures, most of them from drawings by Dr. Hedin. 
He is an accomplished artist and a delightful, unassuming man. 


The main end of literature is to abolish books. It sounds like 
a quotation from Mr. Bernard Shaw. As a matter of fact, it is a 
mot from Mr. F. J. Gould. What Mr. Gould means is that 
gradually men will know how to dispense with an excessive 
furniture of symbols; they will see life, learn life, and live life, 
and they will recur to the masterpieces rather as cherished keep- 
sakes than as indispensable fountains of science. As to the 
masterpieces, only a few monumental remains of genius will abide 
with the world—the works of a Homer or a Shakespeare, a frag- 
ment of a Bacon, a stray stanza of a Goethe, a saying of a Kant, a 
paragraph of an Emerson. A somewhat extreme and a somewhat 
whimsical view it all looks in the wide terms stated by Mr. Gould, 
who, however, is right, or ought to be right, in the contention that 
the spirit supersedes the letter. So far as the general world is 
concerned, a subtle law like that indicated {here is? always in 
evidence, and it will necessarily grow more dominant. 


Lady critics take quaint views from time to time. Mrs. Spear 
is of opinion—vide the Fortnightly Review—that Heine should 
have been a native of Thrums. Now, it would certainly be an 
interesting exercise for somebody—say Mr. Hepburn Millar—to 
translate the “ Buch der Lieder,” the “ Lyrisches Intermezzo,” or 
the “ Reisebilder” into Kailyard dialect! Goldsmith,’Mrs. Spear 
considers, would have flourished more fittingly in Italy—too sweet 
and simple he was for the stern vocabulary of England. Shades 
of the “Vicar” and “ Sweet Auburn”! Were Angelina’s charms 
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more mellow in “the childlike syllables of Tuscany,” and would 


that famous dog have died more gracefully in the language of 
Dante? 


Recently there has been a small spate of books dealing with 
our great public schools. Why not? There cculd be nothing 
better, having regard to the part which these institutions play in 
our life. A volume on Eton which Mr. Wasey Sterry, an old 
Etonian, has just published should meet with a warm welcome, 
A special word may be said about;the illustrations, many of which 
are quite new. For instance, there is a facsimile of a speech by 
Gladstone when at Eton—this from the journals of the Eton 
Society. There were plenty of caricatures of the famous Dr, 
Keate, but not so many portraits. Here a reproduction of a 
portrait will be given. He certainly deserved that posterity should 
have an accurate likeness of him. 


A lady writer who has done certain Irish historical work more 
remarkable, perhaps, for conscientious detail than the spirit which 
is literature, described Dr. Conan Doyle the other day asa Gael 
gonewrong. Dr. Doyle’s reply is characterised by his usual sound 
sense. He hopes, he says, to live to see the Ireland in which 
no man shall care if he be Gael, or Norman, or Saxon, or Dane, 
but in which all shall be merged in the Irishman. He protests 
against provincial distinctions, and he is right. The terms Gael 
and Celt are often used, of course sometimes just to vary ex- 
pression, as synonyms for Irishman. Beyond that, in Mr, Glad- 
stone’s phrase, it passes the wit of man to determine what is pure 
Gael and what is various mixture in Irish life or in current Irish 
literature. To give Celtic spirit and colour, expression and show, 
means to add interesting material and fresh impulse to literature; 
but underlying humanity is a still greater thing than racial trends 
and accidentals. Localisation and demarcation, in this lady 
novelist’s sense, are not at all in the tradition of the country, 
which before its arrested development gave many teachers and 
missionaries to the outer world, as it to-day gives Colonial 
governors, scientists, and many others, which earnestly identified 
itself with Continental culture, and which, at its best, to do it 
justice, has generally taken the larger human view. 


Dr. Newman Hall, the well-known Nonconformist divine, has 
for some time back been engaged upon his reminiscences, For 
the most part these are now in print, and the book may be 
expected in the course of the autumn. The autobiography cannot 
fail to interest all sections of the community, for Dr. Newman 
Hall has many memories to recount. Readers will find that he 
brings them into contact with many of the great figures and the 
notable events of the last eighty years. For instance, we shall 
hear something of Mr. Gladstone, whom Dr. Newman Hall 
frequently met. Then the book will appeal in a special measure 
to those who are interested in the religious movements in England 
during the Queen’s reign. 


The new edition of his book on the Yangtse Valley, which Mr. 
Archibald Little has been preparing, should be welcome Just now. 
No other Englishman knows our “ sphere of influence” in China 
in such detail—it is familiar ground to him. So far back as 1883 
Mr. Little predicted the collapse which has recently been visiting 
China so heavily. The French war of two years later shook the 
torpid Chinese Empire rather roughly, and the Japanese wat of 
1895 shook it to its foundations. Mr. Little says the weakness was 
well known to European residents in China, and he thinks it 
should have been better appreciated, and prepared for, by our poli- 
ticians at home. It is pleasing to know that in his estimate Sit 
Claude MacDonald is just the right man at Pekin—a diplomat who 
knows his own mind, who thinks and toils every minute for 
British interests. 


Lewis Carroll’s “ Life and Letters” should be a readable book. 
It is the work of his nephew, Mr. S. D. Collingwood, and we may 
expect it before very long. There was Lewis Carroll, the as 
of “ Alice in Wonderland,” and there was Mr. C. L. Dodgson, the 
Oxford don. We shall have both, the gay and the grave. 
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The current Blackwood contains an interesting review of M. A. 
de Beruete’s “ Velasquez” (Paris: H. Laurens). Velasquez and 
the Sirdar evidently have much in common, for, says Blackwood’s 
reviewer :—“ Like the greatest men of all ages, Velasquez wrapt 
round his life with a cloak of secrecy. His contemporaries accepted 
his mastery in silence, and he followed his art or performed his 
duties in the august seclusion of Philip’s palace. So he avoided 
prying eyes and gossiping tongues, and established a fame which, 
even in his own lifetime, was select rather than popular. His 
contemporaries are as diffident in praise or blame as were 
Shakespeare’s.” M. de Beruete, the latest of Velasquez’s bio- 
graphers, evidently adds noth'ng to the lore of Justi and the critical 
insight of Mr. R. A. M. Stevenson. 


A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


Travel 


In the Forbidden Land” is, of cours2, 4. Henry Savage 
Landor’s \ong-expected account of his atte npt to reach Lhassa. 
The volumes are handsomely bound and illustrated, and promise 
a story of rare interest. (Heinemann. 2 vols. Pp. 320 and 
63. 

al History and Biography 

“Memoirs of the Life of Henry Reeve,” by John Knox 
Laughton, M.A. Mr. Reeve is described as “a man who for 
upwards of sixty years,as Clerk of Appeals, Registrar of the 
Privy Council, as critic, leader-writer on the Zzmes, editor of the 
Edinburgh Review, literary adviser of a great publishing firm, 
lived with his fingers on the keys of public opinion.” (Longmans. 
2vols. Pp. 404 and 436. 28s.) 

“John Ruskin, Social Reformer,” by 7. 4. Hodson, whose 
design “ is to render some assistance to those who are disposed to 
admit the validity of the claim which Mr. Ruskin.has made to be 
first and foremost a political economist.” (James Nisbet & Co. 
Pp. 336. 105. 6d.) + 

“Annals of Eton College,” by Wzsey Sterry, M.A., who seems 
to have compiled a most readable and brightly written volume 
about the old school. (Methuen. Pp. 362. 75. 6d.) 

“ Hawaii, And a Revolution,” by J/ary H. Krout, who narrates 
in spirited fashion the personal experiences of a lady newspaper 
correspondent in the Sandwich Islands during the crisis of 1893 
and subsequently. (John Murray. Pp. 332.) 

“A Short History of English Literature,” by Professor Saints- 
bury,a volume that promises well as a book of reference, is 
singulatly clear and exhaustive. Pater, R. L. Stevenson, and 
other recent figures are considered in addition to the “ classics.” 
(Macmillan. Pp. 818. 8s. 62.) 


Theological 


“The Holy Bible: Revised Version,” as resolved upon by 
both Houses of the Convocation of the Province of Canterbury. 
(C. J. Clay & Sons, Cambridge ; Henry Frowde, Oxford.) 

“The Church Hymnary, with Music,” the music edited by Sir 
John Stainer. (Henry Frowde. Pp. 864.), 


Fiction 


“The Two Magics” is a collective title embracing two of Mr. 
Henry James's most delicate stories. These are “The Turn of the 
Screw” and “ Covering End.” (Heinemann. Pp. 310. 6s.) 

“The Adventures of Captain Kettle,” by Cusclif Hyne, ap- 
peared serially in Pearson’s Magazine. The adventures are stu- 
pendous, and told with gusto. (C.Arthur Pearson. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

“The Phantom Army” is Mar Pemberton’s latest. He de- 
scribes it as “an attempt to depict the emprise of a man who is a 
victim of the Napoleonic idea.” (C. Arthur Pearson. Pp. 318. 6s.) 

_ “The Impediment,” by Dorothea Gerard, is not unconnected 
with matrimony. A pleasantly written novel, showing some grip 
on life. (Blackwood. Pp. 333. 6s.) 

“a The Knight of the Golden Chain,” whose portrait adorns the 
Cover, is written by R. D. Chetwode in the first person singular. 

€ period is medieval. Hence “‘Shame upon you!’ cried Ela, 
springing forward to place my weapon in my hand. ‘Who is 
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striking the foul blow now?’ He answered not, save with a look 
of rage.” (C. Arthur Pearson. Pp. 293. 6s.) 

“ Bruce Reynell, M.A. (Locum tenens) ; or, the Oxford Man in 
Ireland,” by J. Duncan Craig, D.D., &c. &c., is a novel with a 
purpose. “It is the writer’s firm conviction that there will be no 
permanent peace in Ireland until in every school throughout the 
Jand the Bible is taught to the Roman Catholic and Protestant 
children receiving instruction therein.” (Elliot Stock. Pp. 271. 6s.) 

“Fitch and his Fortunes,” an Anglo-Indian novel, by George 
Dick, appears to be a story of crime, mystery, and courtship, served 
up hot in an atmosphere of Eastern glamour. (Elliot Stock. 
Pp. 320. 65.) 

“The Sultan’s Mandate,” by C. Olynthus Gregory, is described 
as an Armenian romance, also as “a picture of historical, geo- 
graphical, social, economical, and political Armenia.” A tall 
order. (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 442. 6s.) 

“Owd Bob, the Grey Dog of Kenmuir,” by Ad/red Ollivant, 
who divides his story into:—1. “The Coming of the Tailless 
Tyke.” 2. “The Little Man.” 3. “The Shepherd’s Trophy.” 
4. “The Black Killer.” Sounds promising. “ It sarved thee gaily 
weel reet” is a sample of the dialogue. (Methuen. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

“ Across the World for a Wife ”—the lady figures on the cover 
in gilt, evidently representing the quest of Guy Boothby’s hero. 
“ How was he to know that some day I should be chasing half 
round the world, combating all sorts of dangerous people, and 
penetrating to the most extraordinary places in the interests of his 
family affairs,” comes by way of introduction. The illustrations 
are amazing. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 379. 5s.) 

“ Romance of a Midshipman” is another of W. Clark Russell s 
nimble sea-stories. (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 376. 6s.) 

“From Seven Dials,” by Zazth Ostlere, deals with mean streets 
and their inhabitants in a sympathetic, though by no means feeble, 
manner. (Duckworth. Pp. 217. 35. 6d.) 

“ Potsherds,” by Aadel C. Birchenough, deals with the ex- 
periences of one William Handley, who started life by running 
away from home and rescuing a “rich and lonely Jew” from a 
watery grave. This act led to his adoption by the rich and lonely 
one. A Parliamentary seat and a ferocious lunatic figure in the 
subsequent drama. (Cassell. Pp. 320. 6s.) 

“The Measure of a Man,” by £. Livingstone Prescott, is 
another of that author’s high-minded stories of soldier-men. 
(J. Nisbet & Co. Pp. 317. 6s.) 

“ The Cleverest Woman in England,” by Z. 7. Meade, is about 
Dagmar Olloffson, who “was always surprising people by her 
manner, her dress, her peculiar characteristics. She possessed a 
great charm, however, and people put up with things from her 
which they would not put up with from any one else.” She was 
“ one of those who leave footprints in the sands of time,” says the 
author in another page. (J. Nisbet & Co. Pp. 341. 6s.) 

“ Fortune’s Sport,” by 1/rs. C. N. Williamson, whose chapters 
are headed this wise :—‘‘ The White Hand with a Pen,” ‘For 
Life or Death,” “ Like a Thief in the Night,” “ The Brown Leather 
Bag ”—a high-pressure story of moving incident. (Pearson. 
Pp. 429. 6s.) 

For Boys and Girls 

Mr. G. A. Henty has always been and always will be the boy’s 
ideal writer. Every boy who has read his “With Moore in 
Corunna” will make a point of getting the sequel, “ Under Welling- 
ton’s Command.” Two more excellent books by the same author 
are “At Aboukir and Acre” (5s.), and “ Both Sides of the Border.” 
The first-named is thrilling, and the other deals with Hotspur and 
Glendower. (Blackie & Son. 6s.) 

“ Off to Klondike,” by Gordon Stables, is a well-illustrated and 
exciting tale, likely to please the most bloodthirsty of boys. (James 
Nisbet. Pp. 327. 5s.) ‘Courage, True Hearts,” by the same 
author, is a story of three boys who sailed in search of gold in 
Floriana, and had many startling adventures and hairbreadth 
escapes. (Blackie & Son. Pp. 288. 35.) 

“ Nic Revel,” by G. Manville Fenn, deals with a white Slave’s 
adventures in Alligator Land. It is crowded with excitement. 
(W. & R. Chambers. Pp. 306. 35. 6@.) 

“ The White Princess of the Hidden City” is by David Law- 
son Johnstone, and concerns the strange adventures of one Leslie 
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Rutherford. Every sensible boy will fall in love with Chiatapua, 
the Princess. (W. & R. Chambers. Pp. 289. 35. 6d) 

“The Island of the English” is an excellent story of Napoleon’s 
days by Frank Cowper. (Seeley & Co. Pp. 357. 55.) 

Another Napoleonic tale is “ Face to Face with Napoleon,” by 
O. V. Caine, wherein are chronicled the adventures of an English 
boy in the great French war. Some famous generals are introduced. 
(Nisbet & Co. Pp. 367. 5s.) 

“The Turkish Automaton,” by Sheila E. Braine, is an absorbing 
Russian tale of 1700, founded on fact. (Blackie & Son. Pp. 288. 
35. 6d.) 

“Over Tartar Deserts,” by David Ker, is a good story of 
adventure in Central Asia. (W. & R. Chambers. Pp. 312. 
35. 6d.) 

Messrs. Service & Paton have published an admirable new 
edition of the “Arabian Nights’ Entertainments.” The illustra- 
tions are numerous and good. (Pp. 472. 25. 6d.) 

“Under the Laburnums,” by Emma Marshall, is another of 
that lady’s mild, yet pleasant, books for girls. (J. Nisbet & Co. 
Pp. 316. 55.) 

“A Girl of To-day,” by Ellinor Davenport Adams, is a good 
story which will appeal to every girl. It is excellent in every 
respect. (Blackie & Son. Pp. 288. 35. 62.) 

“The Handsome Brandons,” a story for girls, by Katherine 
Tynan, is distinguished as much by the charm and workmanship 
of the narrative as by the beauty of M/zss Hammona’s illustrations. 
We heartily recommend it. (Blackie & Co. Pp. 384. 6s.) 


For the Nursery 


“An Alphabet of Animals,” by Carton Moore Park, is the best 
book of its kind we have seen thisautumn. The pictures are works 
of art. (Blackie & Son. 5s.) 

“Stories from Lowly Life,” by C. 47. Dupe, and illustrations 
by Louis Wain, deal with the adventures of mice, dogs, birds, &c., 
and are good. (Macmillan & Co. Pp.95. 45. 6d) 

“The Magic Nuts” is a pretty little fairy tale by J/7s. Moles- 
worth, (Macmillan. Pp. 194. 4s. 6d.) 

“ The Troubles of Tatters, and other Stories,” will be welcomed 
by small children. The tales are well illustrated, and are by A/ice 
Talwin Morris. (Blackie & Son. Pp. 155. 3s. 6d.) 


Miscellaneous 

“ Book Prices Current,” a record of the prices at which books 
have been sold at auction from December 1897 to the close of the 
season 1898. This indispensable volume, hitherto completed in 
December, is, as the auction year closes with September, published 
earlier than usual. Subscribers, besides receiving their copies 
earlier, will find that the present volume contains more material 
than usual, including the second and final portions of the Ash- 
burnham sale. (Elliot Stock. Pp. 738. To subscribers, £1 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

“Introduction to Herbartian Principles of Teaching,” by 
Catherine I. Dodd, who has attempted “to sketch simply and 
clearly some of Herbart’s ideas on education, and apply them to 
English primary schools.” (Sonnenschein. Pp. 196. 45. 6d.) 

“Some Similes from the ‘ Paradiso’ of Dante Alighieri,” col- 
lected and translated by Constance Blount—a labour of love. 
(Chapman & Hall. Pp. 64. 35. 64.) 

“The Way about Buckinghamshire” is another of Messrs. 
lliffe & Co.’s useful shilling guide-books. 


Reprint 


“Pippa Passes” is a beautifully printed reissue of Browning’s 
drama. The accompanying illustrations are occasionally a trifle 
wooden. (Duckworth. Pp. 64. 5s.) 


THE HOTEL CEGIL RESTAURANT 


ORCHESTRA DAILY. 


Luncheons, Dinners, or Suppers at fixed prices or @ /a carte. 


A. JUDAH, Afanager. 
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A WOMAN’S WEEK 


MRS. KLINE RIKERT is the President of the Stockton and 
Tuolumne County Railroad. Yes—a woman Railroad President, 
and the majority of stockholders are women ; women also contro} 
the building contracts, and form the board of directors, The 
President of this ambitious work (best known in America as the 
woman’s railroad) is a most remarkable woman. Her experiences, if 
written down, would prove thrilling reading. During the war, instead 
of sewing for the Confederate soldiers, she played spy ; and, turn. 
ing her horsemanship to account, supplied the Confederates with 
information regarding the Yankees and their doings until the end 
of the war—after which she married and went to California. Left 
a widow—poor, with one child—when very young, she com. 
menced her career as prospector, in which she succeeded 
brilliantly through sheer hard work and perseverance. In Mexico 
(whither she went after the drop in silver) she was known as “Oro 
Madre”—Mother of Gold. In our morning paper, a few days 
ago, we were diverted by the exciting account of a lady's 
experience on the engine of one of our own express trains ; but, 
compared with what Mrs. Kline Rikert has been through, it read 
quite tamely. We women must acknowledge that, so far, they do 
these things better in America! Is it because they have so much 
wider a field, or is it because of the innate differences between 
ourselves and the Transatlantics ? 

De Nationale Tentoonstelling van Vrouwenarbeid is the rather 
remarkable name of a novel and successful exhibition of woman's 
work whith has just terminated in Amsterdam. It speaks well for 
the younger section of the Dutch female population that this enter- 
prising work was organised, carried out, and managed entirely by 
women. Not the least interesting of this venture were the exhibits 
from different Dutch dependencies such as Java. The artistic and 
literary sections were wonderfully successful. Indeed, the work of 
women in these two branches of the exhibition was the admiration 
of all visitors. 

The women interested in the forward movement in Holland 
have succeeded in getting a deputation admitted to the youthful 
Queen, with the object of entreating her to inaugurate her reign 
by the removal of some of the many disabilities attaching to Dutch 
women. From what one can gather, this extremely level-headed 
young sovereizn received the deputation with marked favour, and 
it is more than probable that the young generation of advanced 
womanhood in Holland will find a ready and sympathetic helper 
in the person of their new Queen. 

Two ugly fashions (relics of twenty years back) have come, 
and evidently to stay—elbow-sleeves and the short veil, which, 
from the fact that it only reaches to the tip of the nose, used long 
ago to be called “a kissing veil.” Both these modes are similar 
in effect—-that of producing a curtailed impression on arm and 
face respectively. It is argued in favour of the latter that it puts 
an end to the torment of raising the veil at afternoon tea—which, 
by the way, is often done, irrespective of a certain gauzy item of 
millinery. As for the elbow-sleeve, there is nothing to be advanced 
in its defence. If tight, it succeeds in sending all the blood down 
to the hands, which assume a raw-beef appearance ; when loose 
they are hideous. The long lace frills and ruffles to be worn from 
the elbow are something to be thankful for, as by their aid the 
uncompromising stiffness of the half-sleeve may be modified. But 
then, besides, we all get reconciled to everything that has the 
lifelike breath of Fashion in it. ; 

Souvent femme varie! But a week ago we were vowing by 
all the gods never to wear certain combinations in fur. To-day 

[Continued on page 3%4 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
THROUGH ASIA. 


Messrs. METHUEN will publish on October 11 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s account of his adventures and 
exploration in Central Asia during the four years 
from 1893 to 1897. The book, entitled THROUGH 
ASIA, is in two large volumes of over 1,300 pages, 
published at 36s. net; and contains more than 3800 
Illustrations from Sketches and Photographs by the 
Author, besides maps and plans. There are also two 
Photogravure Portraits and several Coloured Plates. 
The aggregate distance of Dr. Hedin’s route was 
6,520 miles, of which over 2,000 miles was through 
country which no European had hitherto traversed. 
The book is full of adventurous incident, and though 
the scientific results of this remarkable journey will 
be fully treated in a Supplementary Volume, the 
present volumes are full of scientific value, 


The Royal Geographical Society has conferred its 
chief gold medal on Dr. Hedin for this journey, and 
no less than 13 other Societies have awarded him 
their medals. The Prince of Wales has accepted the 
dedication of the book. 

THROUGH ASIA is without doubt one of the most 
remarkable books of travel of this century. 








GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE LIFE OF ADMIRAL SIR A. COOPER KEY. By 


Admiral P. H. Cotoms, Witha Portrait. Demy 8vo. 16s. (Shortly. 


A HISTORY OF ETON COLLEGE. By W. Srerry, 


M.A. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS COLLEGES. By A. Hamitton 

Tuomrson. With Illustrations by E. H. New. Pott 8vo. 3s. ; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 

This book is uniform with Mr. Wells's very successful book ‘‘ Oxford and its 
Colleges.” (Shortly. 


A BOOK OF DEVOTIONS. By J. W. Sranpriper, M.A., 
Rector of Bainton, Canon of York, and sometime Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford. Pott evo. 2s. ; leather, 2s. 6¢. net, [The Library of Devotion. 

Contains Devotions, Eucharistic, Daily, and Occasional, for the use of Members 
. ae Church, sufficiently diversified for those who possess other works 
of the kind. 





TWELVE POPULAR NOVELS. 6s. each. 
DOMITIA. S. Barinc GouLp. 
THE TOWN TRAVELLER. GEORGE GISSING. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. B. M. Croker. 
TO ARMS! ANDREW BALFour. 
THE JOURNALIST. C. F. Keary. 
FROM EAST TO WEST. Jane Bartow. 
AN ENEMY TO THE KING. R. N. STEPHENS. 
DEADMANS. Mary Gaunt. 
OWD BOB. ALFRED OLLIVANT. 
CORRAGEEN IN ’98. Mrs. OrPEN. 
THE PLUNDER PIT. J. KEIGHLEY SNOWDEN. 
ANANIAS. The Hon. Mrs. ALAN Bropricx. 





Messrs. Methucn’s New Book Gazette and Catalogue sent to any address. 


METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 











MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


ars Ss et Be 


SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 
SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 


Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 
LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Areade, Manchester, 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. WARD, LOCK & CO. will publish 
on October 10th a new Novel entitled 


AGROSS THE WORLD 
FOR A WIFE, 4s. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 





READERS TEMPORARILY ABSENT FROM TOWN, AND COUNTRY 
RESIDENTS, may have THE OUTLOOK sent to ANY ADDRESS within the 
UNITED KINGDOM for delivery by the first post on Saturday morning at 
the rate of FOURTEENPENCE per four weeks, or SIXTEENPENCE per four 
weeks to any ADDRESS ABROAD. Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E,C. 





PLEASE NOTE—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RAILWAY 
BOOKSTALLS and NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, LonpoN, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 





THE MANAGER will gladly forward free to any reader who sends his 
address on a postcard, SPECIMEN Copies of THE OUTLOOK for distribution 
among likely subscribers. —Address, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET STPEET, 
Lonpon, E.C. 
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we are racking our brains to decide which example of the prevail- 
ing outré modes in fur will be likely to most permanently please 
our erratic fancy. A visit to the shop of G. A. Nicholas, Regent 
Street, should reconcile us all (Fortune’s favourites, as well as the 
less prosperous) to the prospect of a hard winter, which the 
weather prophets are so busily arranging for us. Here are to be 
seen furs of every description, made up into jackets, capes, and 
necklets of every possible andimpossible shape. An early autumn 
wrap was of lovely, glossy astrachan. Short on the shoulders, and 
v-shaped back and front, the lining Russian sable. Necklets in 
sable and various furs are to be worn again. Some of the more 
expensive have as many as six or seven tails on each side, which, 
when fastened at the throat, form quite a bunch. Heads are to be 
used, though not as formerly—for the purpose of fastening—but 
rather by way of ornament, being merely inserted in the fur 
towards the front. Treated thus, a fur tippet has rather an amus- 
ing effect, the tails of the animal starting apparently from its neck 
—anti-naturel, if you will—but then Fashion is omnipotent. 
Before leaving the shop, I fell in love with a mink cape, lined with 
thick brocaded satin—orange flowers on a black ground. The 
words dernier cri were writ large on it, with its fluted flounce-revers 
and large mushroom collar. 

A visit to a few of the leading hat-shops leaves one in a per- 
fectly bewildered condition: every imaginable material, fruit, 
flower, and feather, is to be pressed into the service of our winter 
headgear. In some instances as many as half a dozen different 
trimmings are to be found on one hat. Regent Street is simply 
a whirlpool of millinery. Bond Street, to judge from appear- 
ances, somewhat more subdued. The less conspicuous things are 
always to be recommended. The only really pretty hats I’ve seen 
lately were very simple in style and material. The Pierrot, in 
spite of report to the contrary, still finds favour with many. A 
lovely example is in black plaited chezil/e with a twist of velvet 
round the brim. The front turns up abruptly and lies towards one 
side, a large chow of myrtle-green velvet, with a crystal centre 
from which start two black ostrich feathers, both inclining to one 
side. At the back the brim of the hat droops down, Steel and 
jet embroidered net vodes are said to be démodées, though I’m told 
the shops are ordering fresh supplies daily—possibly for the use of 
a certain set of people who never seem to adopt a fashion until 
its death. This is, after all, one way of being original, though 
in the case of these people I think it simply indicates a lack 
of courage. 

Black velvet is clearly to be the order of the day—and night— 
as our evening gowns, cloaks, ¢oz/ettes de visite, and opera wraps are 
to be made of this material. For day wear, the changes are to be rung 
in with light faced cloths and the most deservedly praised poplin, 
than which there never was a more beautiful material. Swallow- 
tailed velvet coats, dubbed by some modistes “ 1830” (though why is 
somewhat a puzzle), are made in various colours. They may havea 
certain charm for those who follow the fashion, irrespective of 
grace and beauty ; for it must be admitted they possess neither of 
these qualities. Large buttons are to fasten the tight, habit-like 
bodice in front,and are used at the back to accentuate the fit at 
the point where the velvet widens out into the aforementioned 
* swallow-tail.” 

JOCELYNNE JOYE. 





| SRSUAGs—TaaCnG by EAR for ADULTS. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 


Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


Native Professors only. 








‘THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for.a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 1:1 PALL MALL, S.W, 
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WORK FOR COUNTRY HOMES: 
THE LACE INDUSTRY 


For a ‘silly season” we've all this year been “ wondrous wise,” 
and two of the “big gooseberries” of 1898 bear upon the much 
worn, question of home industries. 

“ Shall Wives Work ?” goes there /ow/ droit, and even the “ Town 
versus Country” of a dignified contemporary points down the same 
line of rails. In fact, they dovetail; for the dulness of the country 
wanes before the footsteps of a home industry. It was only when 
the sons of that Persian potentate of nursery fame found they had 
“nothing to do,” that their parent laid down his hookah, sent for 
the Hakim, and grasped that things must be seen to ! 

Britons—men and women too—have wakened to a like grasp 
of their situation. They see that building from the bottom is the 
only safe method, and that a busy, and therefore happy and pro. 
sperous, peasantry is the best foundation for a country’s wealth, 
Philanthropy has frequently done evil by selling inferior work from 
home industries, in order that good may come to the producer, 
So it may for the moment; but itis no lasting good. It must be 
the work of the patriot to abuse hereditary if decaying talents and 
energies, that the productions of our country may be sought after 
and not despised. 

To point the moral I will tell a tale as ’twas told to me bya 
specialist in the lace industry. This has within the last ten years 
grown enormously. Demand is already in excess of supply ; but 
it’s an uphill work still for any patriot, for many reasons. Lace- 
making being no longer taught in the schools of its districts, 
workers are wanted to fill up the natural gaps. But it is beginning 
to dawn on the rising generation that there is “ money in it”— 
that a pursuit needing no noisy factory or costly machinery, which 
is practically carried about in one’s finger-ends, is worth learning. 
The local powers that be are beginning to question if the wisdom 
of the age which systematically taught some handicraft, such as 
lace, were not greater than our own. We send down (to quote the 
country news) “a cookery teacher who lectures on a meal which 
consumes at one blow the sum intended to support a family for a 
week.” Lace-making taught in childhood is relinquished for 
service days, and returned to in married life, when lack of lucre 
and bairns needing bread and boots send the mothers back to 
their lace pillows. Even to-day, the days of small things as those 
of revivals needs must be, a fair lace-maker pays the rent of her 
cottage twice over in the year. She earns half as much as the 
man—a welcome addition surely. While those who give lessons 
in the art or prick parchments earn much more; this being in 
addition to all the work of a house-mother. The sight of a grannie 
or acripple at her pillow must lift the burden from the bread- 
winner (as it most certainly does from the ratepayer), and prevent 
the excusable sigh over “ mouths to fill.” 

The disposal of the work is a difficulty now that the middle- 
man isno more. Trade has made many meritorious efforts, but 
these of necessity are limited, since the modest percentage of the 
itinerant middleman won't pay in town. He was by no means an 
unmixed evil, and his visits mitigated the country dulness deplored 
to-day, and disposed of goods which now wait for a market. 

And the art?) What does it produce? What is the guid pro 


guo? Recent exhibitions have shown its beauties ; it is no longer - 


inferior, no longer a discredit to our name and nation. 

Here, then, is the place for the patriot, political or otherwise. 
Let him acquaint himself with the productions of his country, and 
see that they be properly patronised, remembering that help must 
necessarily be amateur since it can’t be trade pure and simple. 
Let him see to it that “Didn’t know such lovely lace could be 
made in England,” or “I really don’t know if anyone makes lace 
in our village,” be sentiments unheard of more. To which end 


let him see that the local potentates, the Squire and the Parson, - 


with their dames, give their quota of help in looking after an 
industry which, if fostered, will be the cause which effects the 
devoutly desired payments of “rents and tithe charges.” To the 
furtherance of which ends the teller of the tale to me promises to 
answer any questions addressed to me at the Offices of THE 
OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 

STILL WATERS. 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 
Heap OFFICE: 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 





£2,000,000 
£800,000 


Registered Capital - 
Subscribed Capital - 





Boarp oF DirecTors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs, Alex- 
ander Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & 
Co,); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.1., G.C.1,E. (Chair- 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company ; Thomas Rudd, Esq., Director of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William 
lames Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National 

iscount Company, Limited. 

Bankers.—The London Joint Stock Bank, Limited ; 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr’s Banking 
Company and the Alliance Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel 
Scott, Bart., & Co.’s Branch). 


Brancues In SouTH Arrica.—Cape Town, Bulawayo, 
Durban, East London, Francis Town (Tati), Germiston, 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, 
King William's Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens- 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. 


Acency In AMERICA (NEW York). 


Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with 
South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 

Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 


G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. 


RHODESIA, 


LIMITED. 
Authorised Capital = £300,000. 
Issued Capital - = £230,000. 


Managing Directors in South Africa: 
I, H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, 


Main Street, Bulawayo. 


Secretary : 
ROB, F. MASTERTON. 


Offices : | 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, | 
E.C. | 





| 

This Company is prepared to undertaxe— | 
The management in Rhodesia of Companies | 
and Syndicates operating in the British South 
Africa Company’s Territories. 
To obtain through its Engineering Department | 
the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- | 
perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidential | 


| 
reports thereon, 
| 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other| 


THE BANK OF AFRICA, : 
Limited. 


Established 1879. 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1877. 
Subscribed Capital—£ 1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of £18 
15s. each, Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, 4325,000. 
Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 

BrancueEs.—Cape Colony: Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
Cradock, East London, Grahamstown, Kimberley, King 
William’s Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl, Port Elizabeth, 
Queenstown. Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg. Rhodesia: 
Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Transvaal: Barberton, 
Narn manag Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 

ethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers- 
fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East Africa: 
Beira, Lourenco Marques. 

Boarp oF Directors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Fleming 
Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen R. 
Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, 
Esq.; John Young, Esq. General Manager (Resident at 
Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis. 

Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased 
and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the 
Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 

Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
ascertainable on application. 





ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
BAXK, LIMITED. 


Head Office—38 Lombard Street, E.C. 






Subscribed Capital . 
Paid-up Capital .<i0c.ccces ° 


++» 41,078,857 0 0 
Further Liability of Proprietors. anise 


539,437 10 0 
539,437 10 0 





Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches 
and Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colonies can 
be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of 
the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the 
United Kingdom. 

Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 

Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 











interests, | 


tion transacted with the Australian Colonies, 





BANK OF MONTREAL. 


Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. 
Head Office and Board of Directors: —-MONTREAL. 
General Manager: - E. S. CLOUSTON, Esq., Montreal. 
LONDON OFFICE:—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. 
CoMMITTEE: 
Right Hon. LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. 
THOMAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake monetary business with all parts of Canada, Newfoundland, and the 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. 





IN THE SELECTION of an ASSURANCE OFFICE for the purpose 
of providing CAPITAL SUMS at Death to meet FAMILY SETTLE- 
MENTS, PARTNERSHIP or other BUSINESS ARRANGEMENTS, 
ESTATE DUTIES, &c., the main question, after that of Absolute Security, 
is which Office will provide this Fund on THE Most MODERATE TERMS 
Without sacrifice of the valuable right to participate in the SURPLUS, The 
distinctive System of the 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


is specially suited for such requirements, The PREMIUMS are so moderate 
that, at usual ages for assuring, £1,200 or £1,250 may be secured from the 
fist for the yearly payment which is generally charged (with profits) for 
£1,000 only—the £200 or £250 being equivalent to an immediate and certain 
Bonus, The WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders, on a system at 
once safe and equitable—no share being given to those by whose early death 
there is a loss to the Common Fund. 


THE ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED 
£10,500,000 STERLING. 


Head Orrick—No, 6 ST, ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
Lonpon OrFicE—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, 
J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary, 





Cheque (or Postal Order) for 





ORDER FORMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
FORM Neo. 1 


Ir ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
E.C., who will then instruct the Newsagent to supply you regularly :— 


ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
Name of your Newsagent, 


ee ee I ee eI 5 


week, until countermanded. 


Your name 


Address 


Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you ‘will simply pay 


your Newsagent in the usual way. 


FORM No. 2 


Ir ordering THE OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE 
OvuTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form :— 


ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. 
To the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
Please send me THE OUTLOOK weekly for 


is enclosed. 


Name 


Address 





TERMS, PosT FREE:— 
Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s, 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. 9d. 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
The Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC. 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘* Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calals-Douvres,’’ 
**Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.’’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Isthe quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship so gf have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH Service (on Week-days)—NorTH oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 


CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 


PARIS : Capt. A. W. Cuurcuwarp, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Niessen, 4-6 Domhof; 
CALAIS : Capt. Biomerre.p, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smitu & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Sreyr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly. 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Churchyard, E.C. or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 
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SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, 7 § 
ST. LEONARDS AND HASTINGS— THE ENG 
RIVIERA. 


FAST TRAINS on WEEKDAYS from CHARING CROss and 
CANNON STREET at 11.15 A.M., and 12.40, 2.45", 3.35, 3-44, 4.50, and 
P.M., and from HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS at 7.0, 8.0, 8.40 a3 
10.15, and 11.55 A.M. 58s 


* Saturdays only, ¢ Mondays only, 


FOLKESTONE CAR SERVICES. 


EVERY WEEK DAY a VESTIBULE CAR TRAIN leaves FOLKE. 
STONE CENTRAL at 8.55 A.M., ARRIVING at CANNON STREET 
10.30 A.M. The return times are 4.28 P.M. from CHARING CROSS and = 
4.36 P.M. from CANNON STREET. First, Second, and Third Class 
Tickets are issued by these trains. 

ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
RAMSGATE, AND MARGATE, 


EVERY SUNDAY. 


i 











| 
| Charing | Cannon London rd Class 
To | Cross Street Bridge Return Fare 
| 
A.M, A.M. A.M, Be. ) 
ST. LEONARDS ......... 6 
HASTINGS cesccscscossoes 55 7 8 7 13 8 0 : 
TUNBRIDGE | 655 Ae 7 33 
WELLS ...) | 9.5 | 935 9” 4 6 
| 1110 | Ir 20 II 22 
RAMSGATE .......0.00000 r | 
MARGATE. oocccccsossesse 5; | @o° | om | Oe 8 0 


These Tickets are available to return the same or following day by any 
train, 


FRIDAY OR SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
AT THE SEASIDE, &c. 


SPECIAL TICKETS, available by certain Trains, are issued at CHARING 
CROSS, WATERLOO, CANNON STREET, and LONDON BRIDGEto 
HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, CANTERBURY, 
SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, RAMSGATE, MARGATE, HYTHE, 
FOLKESTONE and DOVER. 

ALFRED WILLIS, Manager, Passenger Department. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lr. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM, 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 








Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 


Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 11 


2nd Class. 


€i2 5 it 


Srd Class. 


£5 13 5 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS. 


The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company's 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST, SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


J. F. JONES, Secretary. 
patra 
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Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, New Zealand, and South 
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